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A WARNING VOICE. 


Frvx elections for vacant seats in Parliament 
will probably have come off before the end of 
another week. In each of them, weare told, but 
we are unable to say with what degree of 
authority, candidates representing the principles 
of the National Education League will be 
brought forward, and will go to the poll. 
Moderate Liberals protest loudly against the 
resort to such tactics. They will but result, 
they say, in handing over all the seats to Con- 
servatives. If so—and most likely it will be 
so—the event, considered abstractedly, is un- 
questionably to be deplored; but it cannot be 
denied that the course taken by Her Majesty’s 


Government in reference both to the Elementary, 


Education Bill and to the Endowed Schools 
Bill has operated as a strong incentive to, if not 
a complete justification of, the more advanced 
section of the Liberal party in asserting their 


claims. When a Cabinet Minister, no doubt 


with the assent of the majority of his colleagues, 
adopts every hint suggested by Conservative 
prompters, makes the supposed canduct of the 
House of Leute the ehunhend ter Geli th shew- 
late his own proposals, contemptuously rejects 
every modification desired by: ® majority of the 
party which sustains him in power, and again 
and again leads into the lobby a minority of 
moderate Liberals to join with the Conserva- 
tives in endorsing the political maxims 
which harmonise only with a Tory creed, it can 
hardly be matter of astonishment that in 
another and somewhat wider sphere of action, 
political followers should decline to follow, and 
should see no great difference between the 
return to Parliament of an avowed Conservative 
and a man who, in regard to certain great 
questions of serious moment, is always ready 
to vote with Conservatives. 


We have not yet arrived at a general election. 


During the brief period of existence which re- 
mains to the present Parliament, a few seats 
more or less, transferred from what is called the 
Liberal party to the Oonservatives, can have 
no great effect, except, indeed, it be upon the 
future programme and tactics of the Ministry. 

Nevertheless, it may be looked upon as carry- 

ing with it a significance reaching far beyond 
immediate results. It resembles a pilot-balloon, 
which, if it does nothing else, indicates with 
tolerable accuracy the set of serial currents. It 
is, perhaps, imperative upon the disregarded 
and flouted wing of the Liberal army, before a 
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understand the spirit which has been excited in 


them by the treatment they: have received. 
Possibly it will thereby awaken its leaders to 
some sense of the respopsibility they incur 
simply with a view 
to pass them, without te smallest apparent 


res | regard to their intrinsic character atid tendency. 
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769 | those who have been led over to the enemy for 


the purpose—or, at any rate, with the certain 


effect—of inflicting hutnilistion upon them- 


selves. Better to lose an electoral. battle than to 


m win a triumph which is likely to be disastrous 


to their principles. A slow or even stationary 


773 | policy might be endured with some patienoe, 


but a deliberate retrogression to a point of view 
which may be supposed to ooincide with that of 
the House of Lords, can only be looked upon as 
a pusillenimous surrender of the position 
deemed to have been heretofore made good. 
There are limits to concession, even for the sake 
of party unity and discipline; for, after all, 
party is but an instrument for securing an 
object more worthy than iteclf. And those 
canis specs © hove Seen They who 
have led their followers. and who appear 
disposed to go beyond a the same direo- 
„ the conse- 
quences that will ensue. N will depend upon 
the heed which they give te the warning voice 
of these pending elections, ‘whether the next 
general election shall or shell not issue in the 
complete demorglisation of the Liberal ranks. 
It would seem to be now pretty widely appre- 
hended that true Liberalism can only gain by 
losing. We are sorry forit. We had rather 
make progress, even though it should be but 
slowly, by a consistent to move on, and 
by resolutely trying, at least, to make the oppo- 
nents of political Li adapt their move- 
ments to ours, instead of squaring ours by 
theirs. If we are to have Toy measures, it is 
far better that Tories should ‘propose and con- 
duct them. It is hard to be called upon by our 
own leaders to perform the happy despatch.” 
It is not only hard, but, in reference to future 
prospects, it is positively useless. If the tactics 
which have governed the edugational policy of 
the Ministry are to ‘prevail, gomplicity with 
them can only issue in the disintegration 
of the political power which foe some years past 
has been wielded with such lange and beneficial 


| results. We cannot be worse off if we ground 


our arms and refuse to move. A Oonser- 
vative Administration 


be a temporary inconvenience, but the 
mind of the country, as @ whole, is pro- 
gressive ; and, in course of time, will make it- 
self palpable in action. It is far better to have 
our foes face to face than side by side. Honest 


no doubt, 


defeat may be reluctantly 
events, it will 


but, at all 
t rub off the bloom of self- 


respect. We e to have 
gone on fighting under our ent leaders, 
but it is impossible ‘to r any cause for 


pride in being repeatedly led ino the camp of 
our enemy. Against this pernicious system we 
are compelled to enter a practival caveat. It 
must not be endorsed by advanced Liberalism 
out-of-doors. Be the consequences what they 
may, this is a spirit which 
unless we hold ourselves prepared to give up, 
little by little, the ground we have won. 
. 4 1 


A Parliamentary election is no trifle to those. 
who take active part in it. It calle for great 
sacrifices of time, of energy, and of pecunia:y 
means. It can only be fought with advantage 
under the stimulus of hope. Where there is 
little or nothing to gain, it is childish to sur- 
pose that hearty efforts will be put forth. A 
spirit of profound discouragement has ere} t 
over the most trustworthy portion of the 
Liberal force X., ates sina 


mead by eal. Of play vag’ Wo 


cannot declare our approval. —— 
entertains in his bosom the smallest spark of 
sympathy with Liberal ae 
unite in giving effect to a policy of retrogression 

This is the sort of feeling which will tell, we 
fear, with fatal power in the pending electieus, 
and, unless overborne by new motives, will 
have much wider and more di operation 
not many months hence. They who teach with 
such unction the virtues of unity, shold 
“show their faith by their works.” Why 
should we unite, if the end of union is to be s 


pusillanimous surrender to our traditional foes ? 


| 


Of what use is it, ata great of nl 
and self-sacrifice, to put and keep in power 
representatives who, for the sake of carrying 
through this or that measure, coolly give up +» 
those with whom they contend the very 
object which we have laboured to advance ? 
No, we must be true to ourselves, and re- 
signedly take whatever may be ‘the conse- 
quences of eur own fidelity. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Two distinctively ecclesiastical matters claim eur 
first notice. One is the Judicature Bill The 
House of Commons conferred on the proposed new 
Court of Appeal the power of hearing ecclesiastical 
as well as civil causes, and in doing 80, ousted the 
ultimate jurisdiction of the bishops in causes evole- 
siastical. The bishops have not liked this. As 
goon as it became known, in fact, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury appears to have placed himac)f irt 
communication with the Government, and to have | 
protested against such a decision having been maile 
without any consultation with himself, with the 
result stated by the Lord Chancellor on * 
evening, that a compromise had been agreed to, the 
effect of which would be that certain archbishops 
or bishops should be ‘‘ assessors” in the new court 
in all ecclesiastical cases—that is to say, they will 
have the right of giving advice, but no right other- 
wise to take part in any decision. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury spoke on this occasion like an 
aggrieved member of a triumvirate. He recounted 
his surprise—‘‘ more surprise than he could well 
express”"—at, as he said, being run off with aa 
express train in this fashion ; at ‘‘ the thing having 
been done” before he was told of it, and soon, and 
the coclesiastical triumvir proceeded to use his 
influence in such a fashion that an alteration was 
made. If only the same vigour were shown in 
putting down Ritualism as can clearly enough be 
shown in saving the rag of an official privilege, how 
long would Ritualism exist ? 

The second topic is the Burials Bill, whichhas now 
been finally withdrawn, it having been, according to 
precedent, once more talked out. The Tories are doing 
with this measure what they did with the Churc:.- 
rate Abolition measure. The late bill was drawu 
up in a spirit of compromise and conciliation. ‘the \ 
utmost care was taken not to affend the feelings or 
the sentiments of the clergy. Clauses were modi- 


must be rebuked, fied, or new clauses introduced, entirely with this 


object. The policy has all been in vain, as it 
always has been in vain, After this, we imaging, 
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the late bill will not be re-introduced, but one of a 
more drastic charater will take its place and be 
fought out to the bitter end.” 


The bishops still do nothing in regard to 


Ritualism but lament and let things go, We 


have a sort of apprehengion, however, 
may, one of these ee 
subject in hand. 

would preach like , y 
would be, we can easily ents 
demonstration of Episcopal activity. The Vicar of 
Merthyr has handled the subject with unusual 
vigour in two sermons which we find reported in 
the Welsh newspapers. The firs was on 
„Anarchy in the Church.” ‘‘ Anarchy 
the vigar, is to 3 State what dry rot is te a 
building—as it grows the fabric weakens. Such, 
without any disguise, is the condition of the 
Church of England at the present moment,” The 
vicar proceeded to characterise the ritualistic 
movement, and to ask what the archbishops and 
bishops were doing? He told his“ audience what 
they were saying, and then went on :— 

Von would have naturally expected from the gee 
of this trumpet something more stirring than mil 
suggestions, courteous negatives, and the vaguest 
generalities, Why is it, as it has been well said, that 
the moment a man is made a bishop be cannot make 
up his mind to say aye or no to any question that is 
ane ad question that is hot, and burning for 
ah answer! ; — lever watch S ever put 

not a nicer balance jhe 
Wind ba. when it is called upon to dende a question 
that must ‘have an answer ofe way or other. 15 
utt im ble for any one to say, when it is given, 
on 2 ch side it Jeans. There is always an uncertain 
sound.“ 


The vicar reminds them of what they engaged at 
the solemn moment of their consecration— ~ 


What was it they said, in the act of their conse- 
cration they would do—that it was their duty to do? 
And what o they recommend others to do? As for 
themselves they do nothing; they will “watch” as 
heretofore, and yet their watching did not 1 

t 


the steed from being stolen. As for 
commend them “ to exercise authority.” Here it must 
be confessed their lan is somewhat unctuous — we 
ume parental authority - and personal in- 
uence in families and neighbourhood ’’—‘‘ sound argu- 
ments and appeals to the loyalty of those who are in 
—_ ao ing into N 2 is the way ere 
e auby e principles of the Reformation” is to 
. 5 The N spiritual heads of the Church re- 
re eae and a certain way by which it can 
o done. 


In the second sermon the vicar lashes the bishops 
alittle harder, In this fashion— 

You cannot have . words to show. that their 
lordships feel the crisis. Yet what do they do? What 
n r? Strange as it 
may a so far are 
that aed, thes they literal! take to en 
2 their attention to it. 

ons IL 


Parliament ought to give them, and would give them 


if, N it to enable them to act," ie plain 
w e cry come from any guarter, there pene 
to be nothing bat d water Nl it. Hush! 
hush r ~~ will come to ite place by-and-bye, 
if you “‘are only quiet. That is the key note ringin; 
through every episcopal utterance I have ye sped, 
are is no lack of verbiage, but everywhere lack of 


This is in a different style, — 


For ty years I have been in the ministry, and like 
men I have observed their lordships’ ways, and 
one . n er course tens 84 excep- 
on noble exceptions, too—no o any- 
5 * fash siety. The 


other 


thing that l offend ionable soci 


so exalted, who would not, if she could, be 
to hare a bish 70 ; 


the country, 
of Pigg Hikes to hare 
The end of the vicar’s sermon is a vigorous appeal 


to the laity. He gives the bishops up altogether. 


Really, respect for the episcopal office seems to be 
declining. 

Since the Vicar of Merthyr preached his 
sermon the archbishops and bishops, sitting as the 
Upper House of Convocation, have given in an 
official report on Confession. The report states 
that the Church of England holds fast to the prin- 
ciples of the Holy Scripture and of the English Re- 
formation, that there is no such thing as sacra- 
mental confession in the Church ; that acknowledg- 
ment of sinfulness to the Almighty is sufficient, 
but thet yet—yet—for the relief of troubled con- 


sciences the Church has made special provision in | 


— 


ey ro- 


Anarchy,” said 


“ 


u e A 
Ca convulsion: . 15 withstanding, one 
more 


two exceptional case. These refer to the | 
rubrics in the Communion Office and in the Office 
for the Visitation of the Sick. This was all known 
before, but the on to say: 
The i in, however, does not 


cti i n 
being subject to what has been termed the direction 
of a 8 is a condition of attaining to the highest 
0. 


spiritual 

Javing delivered their judgment in this manner, it 
only ee ik old question, What are the 
bishops going to do / 

Singular to say, the Wesleyans of the diocese of 
Lincoln do not appear to appreciate Bishop Word s- 
worth's comparison of them with Korah, Dathan, 
and A biram, and his subsequent invitation to them 
to give up their schism and join the only true 
Church that Church, of course, of which the 
State has constituted him a minister. The Rev. 
William Hudson, Wesleyan minister of Lincoln, 
has addressed a letter to his lordship, telling him 
that his pastoral is ‘‘an astounding manifesto,” and 
that it will ronse to hostility many who have 
have hitherto lived in peace with the bishop and 
his Church. Mr. Hudson proceeds to take the 
bishop up on several points of his pastoral—such as 
apostolical succession, confirmation, schism, creeds, 


Korah, Dathan, &., and very pointedly does he 
put many things. He says that the bishop rejoices 


that Methodism and the Church of England have 
the same oreed. Yes,” says Mr. Hudson, the 
Church of England has a creed, perhaps several 
creeds. But which or what does she believe? What 
do they believe who are labouring hard to Romanise 
the Church of England? Probably almost precisely 
what the Bishop of Lincoln believes.” And then— 
The creed of Methodism is clear, uniform, and 
unmistakeable. The creed of the Church of Eng- 
land is, I am sorry to say, like the blurred photo- 
graph of a child that would not sit still.” Why, Mr. 
Hudson really writes like a Dissenter. In fact, he 
says that if this pastoral drive the Methodists 
into avowed and active Dissent the fault will not 
lie at their door.” But Mr. Hudson writes so well 
that he has clearly himself been, like some of his 
his brethren, a Dissenter without knowing it. 

We are indebted to our vigorous little contem- 
porary, the Echo, for a description of what has 
taken place in the Hungarian Diet on the relations 
of Church and State in Hungary. It appears that 
a question was asked in the Diet concerning the 
publication ef a decree of the Vatican by Bishop 
Rosenau without the permission of the State. An 
official explanation was given, which was considered 
to be satisfactory, and thereupon M. Francis Deak 
rose to advocate the entire separation of the Church 
from the State. In the course of his speech he 
contrasted the anti-State-Church policy of the 
United States, and the State-Church policy of the 
most of the countries of Europe. He regarded the 
former as the most natural and useful. In regard: 
to the latter he said, — : 


hrigtiapity | read civilisation in Hurope. The 
Christin Ubdr eb hav been the foundress o 


reason the 
blended with all the institutions, and their roots struck 
into the v 


others. This state of things ‘begins to disap - but 
it has not 


the present time disa in m 
‘| countries ; itis not possible to destroy this system ony 


political 


ey would rout again 
Chik er. * 


Our contemporary says, that M. Deak’s prefer - 
ence for the separation of Church and State does 
not practically go farther ‘‘than that theoretical 
approval of this idea which is natural to methodical 


| thinkers, since he advocates the prosecution of his 


scheme by the most prudent and temperate means,” 
One of these means, however, is to be immediately 
proposed, viz., the expulsion of the bishops from 
the Legislature. M. Deak said— 

We have to reform the organisation of our Upper 
House. That will give us the opportunity of declaring 
that no one can take part in legis ation in virtue of his 
functions, neither a bishop or a N nor auy other: 
but that, whether the House of Peers is formed by means 
of election or nomination, or by these two methods com- 
bined—those who have the right to elect or to nominate 
its members may, if they think it desirable, send thither 
a bishop, a rector, or a rabbi. The prelate thus raised to 
the peerage will take his seat in the Upper House, not as 


‘sities ? or are you pre 


a bishop, a rector, or a rabbi, but as a peer elected or 
nominated by the kingdom. 


Is even Hungary to be in advance of England ? 


r 


ECTIQN AND THE 


Mr. n one of 
Gréenywich, with his 
us lication :— 

2, Park Villas, Brockley-road, S.E. 

July 26, 1873. 

Dear Sir,. — For my own information, and that of 
other Nonconformist electors of the borough of Green- 
rich, shall be obliged by your willingness to acquaint 
me with your views in regard to the following points, 
to which considerable importance is attached: 
1. Are you still unwilling—as I believe you once were 
—to admit the right of a ies in the State to share 
in all the advantages afforded by the national univer- 
completely to carry out the 
policy which the legislature has adopted in this matter 
2. Are you in favour of applying the same principle 
to the anciént grammar schools and other educational 
endowments belonging to the nation! 

3. Do you approve of the educational policy of the 
present Government, or advocate the creation of a 
national system of education, by means of the universal 
establishment of school boards, having schools under 
the control of ecclesiastical bodies ? 


4. Will you support a measure which will give to 
Nonconformists the ht of conducting burial services 
in the bial churchyards, in which only the clergy 


of the Church of England are now allowed to officiate ! 

5. Will you endeavour to secure religious equality for 
the people of this country, by promoting the disesta- 
blishment of the Churches of England and Scotland ? 

6. If you disapprove of such a policy, will you state 
the means by which you would endeavour to put a stop 
to the growth of Romish prin les and practices in the 
Church of England, as well as to the other great evils 
which are admitted to exist in that Church ? 

I hope that you will excuse the particularity of these 
inquiries; all of them being felt to be amongst the most 
practical questions of the time—and questions, the 
replies to which must affect the votes which Noncon- 
formists will give at future parliamentary elections. 

I shall be glad to be favoured with a reply which I 
— be at liberty to make public, together with this 
etter. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

Wm. Angerstein, Esq. A. C. BLENKARN, Sec. 

To the above queries Mr. Angerstein has sent the 
following replies :— 

1. You peter to a vote I gave years ago on Mr. 
Dodson's bill, when the 8 was not ripe for legisla- 
tion. I should have voted for Sir John Coleridge’s bill, 
and should now carry out in its entirety the policy 
which the Legislature has adopted relative to the Uni- 
ve 7 


2. I should apply the same principle to grammar 

schools, and other educational endowments. 

approve of the educational policy of the present 
Government, and think that the power to establish 
school boards should remain—as it now by law is—in the 
hands of the ratepayers, 

4. I should support a measure which will give to 
Nonoonformists the right, under proper regulations, of 
n Burial Services in parochial churchyards. 

While I would endeavour to secure religious 

equality to the people of the country, I should not 

prove of the dissstablishment of the churches of 
Eng d and Scotland. 

6. I should endeavour by every practicable means to 
do away with, and 32 the growth of, Ritualism, 
and its practices in the Established Church. 

„A Nonconformist Elector,” referring to Mr. 
appeal — replies, has published the following 
a e 

Brother Nonconformists I— Will you vote for a can- 
didate who avows himself to be in favour of the educa- 
tional-policy of the Government, which you regard as 
being unjust to you, and calculated to retard the 
establishment of a really national system of education; 

You are numerous enough to justify a demand on 
your that one of the representatives of the borough 
should be a supporter of religious equality, and two of 
the Liberal candidates are distinctly in favour of the 
only change which can secure religious equality, viz., 
disestab ent. Will you not 9 one or other 
of them, rather than a candidate who declares himself 
to be opposed to disestablishment, and who, on ques- 
— 1 the greatest interest to you, will vote with the 

ories | 

If you are unwilling to do that, then abstain from 
voting. P be. had better let a Tory be returned for the 
few months which will elapse before the general elec- 
tion than a Liberal who, on ecclesiastical questions, will 
give Tory votes. 


— a 


CONVOCATION AND CONFESSION. 


o follo report of the committee of the Upper 
5. ot Abe Sb of the Province of Canter. 
bury, being a committee of the whole House ap- 
pointed on the 9th of May last to consider and 
report on the teaching of the Church of England on 
the subject of confession, was yesterday laid on the 
table by his Grace the Archbishop: — In the 
matter of confession, the Church of land holds 
fast those principles which are set forth in Holy 
Scripture, which were professed by the primitive 
Church, and which were reaffirmed at the English 
Reformation. The Church of England, in the 25th 
Article, affirms that penance is not to be counted 
for a sacrament of the Gospel; and, as judged by 
her formularies, knows no such words as ‘ sacra- 
mental confession.’ Grounding her doctrine on 
Holy Scripture, she distinctly declares the full and 
entire forgiveness of sins, through the blood of 
Jesus Christ, to those who bewail their own sinful- 
ness, confess themselves to Almighty God, with 


full purpose of amendment of life, and turn with 
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true faith unto Him. It is the desire of the Church 
that by this way and means all her children should 
find peace. In this spirit the forms of confession 
and absolution are set forth in her public services. 
Yet, for the relief of troubled consciences, she has 
made ial provision in two exceptional cases. 
e) In the case of those who cannot 2 their own 
coonsciences previous to receiving the Holy Com- 
munion, but — further comfort or counsel, 
the minister is directed to say, ‘ Let him come to 
me, or to some other discreet and learned minister 
of God’s Word, and open his grief, that by the 
ministry of God’s Holy Word he may receive the 
benefit of absolution, together with ghostly counsel 
and advice.’ Nevertheless, it is to be noted that 
for such a case no form of absolution has been pre- 
scribed in the Book of Common Prayer ; and further, 
that the Rubric in the first Prayer-book of 1549, 
which sanctions a particular form of absolution, has 
been withdrawn from all 3 editions of the 
said book. (2) In the Order for the Visitation of 
the Sick it is directed that the sick man be moved 
to make a special confession of his eins if he feel his 
conscience troubled with any weighty matter, but 
in such case absolution is only to be given when the 
sick man shall humbly and heartily desire it. The 
special provision, however, does not authorise the 
ministers of the Church to require from any who 
may repair to them to open their grief in a parti- 
cular or detailed examination of all their sins, or to 
require private confession as a condition previous to 
receiving the Holy Communion, or to enjoin or 
even encourage any practice of habitual confession 
to a priest, or to teach that such practice or habi- 
tual confession, or the being subject to what has 
been termed the direction of a priest, is a con- 
dition of attaining to the highest spiritual life.” 


THE DANGERS OF RITUALISM. 


At the annual meeting of the ministers and 
messengers of the Baptist Western Association held 
at Bridgwater on the 18th, the Rev. G. W. 
Humphreys, B.A., of Wellington, read a paper on 
the above subject. Ritualism was not, he said, a 
solemn, beautiful, and reverent performance of 
Christian worship, but to a great extent a perver- 
sion of the Gospel and the grace of God, because 
sinners were taught to look to priests and religious 
ceremonies. It was an inherent danger, because it 
taught persons that their fellow human beings had 
power to absolve them from sin. At the present 
time a strong effort, as they were aware, was bein 
made to re-establish as a recogni ordinance o 
the Established Church the — of confession, 
and a memorial, signed by five hundred so-called 
priests of the Church of land, had lately been 

resented to Convocation in its favour. The con- 
essional was only part of the evil of Ritualism, the 
whole system of which was built on priestism. 
Even the dress now worn by the priests was indica- 
tive of what they were seeking to do, for they 
ressed in a style to r them and kee 
them apart from the rest of the community, an 
everything about them was calculated, or at all 
events meant, to impress on the people the idea 
that they were better, and far above them, and that 
they only had the right of exercising control over 
them. That was what Ritualism would brin 
about if it was further extended, and the power o 
the priesthood was one thing which the people of 
England should very jealously watch and guard 
against. (Hear, hear.) One of the dangers arising 
from the circumstances of Ritualism was that it 
was practised in connection with the Established 
Church—a Church which some Nonconfor- 
mists had professed to look upon as the bulwark 
off Protestantism, but which he (Mr. H.) re- 
ed as the great nursery of the Church of 
me, for the Ritualists in the Church of England 
were engaged in undermining Protestant principles. 
They had been told over and over again of other 
Church of England clergymen, and many of them 
recently from the Universities, ca: over to the 
Church of Rome, and he thought they had gone 
over because of Ritualism. Another danger was 
that the Ritualists could claim support for their 
views and practices, to a large extent, from the 
Prayer-book. (Hear, hear.) He believed, from 
his very heart, that Ritualism was found in the 
Prayer-book. Only a day or two ago he turned to 
that portion of it having reference to the visitation 
of the sick, and he believed the Ritualists were 
right in their interpretation of it. When sick a 
person was di to send for the priest, to 
confess to him, and to ask forgiveness of his sins, 
and this said priest had the power of absolving him 
fromthem. This was what the Prayer-book taught 
them to believe, and yet ee told them that the 
Prayer-book was a sort of second Bible. The 
Prayer-book, he believed, sustained the Ritualists 


in most of their views and practices. It was true 
ae that the 


y were sometimes referred to the Articles 
of the Church, but they were only a small portion 
of the Prayer-book, which was a conglomerate sort 
of thing, two widely different elements being met 
with therein. The Prayer-book was constructed at 
a time when there were two great powers contend- 
ing for power in the Church—Laud and his y 
on the one side, and the Evangelical section of the 
Church on the other. He thought Laud had the 
best of it, and managed to import more of his views 
into the Prayer-book than true Gospel teaching. He 
repeated, therefore, that he thought the Praver-book 
was, for the great part, on the side of the Ritualists. 
He hoped that, as Nonconformists, they would not 


laud the Prayer-book as in times past. (Hear, 
hear.) He knew that the Church people never 
forgot to remind them of the grand sentence 
uttered by Robert Hall (who, though always elo- 
—_ was not always prudent) at a meeting of the 
ible Society at Leicester, in laudation of the 
Prayer-book, but they were not tied to Robert 
Hall. Much as they revered him, and great as was 
their admiration for his matchless eloquence, they 
were not to be biassed by what he may have 
long ago said. (Hear, hear.) Another danger 
connected with Ritualism was that it received 
State y and State patronage, that it was 
supported out of their pockets, and patronised 
— fostered by the Government. There was the 
danger of monetary influence connected with this, 
and they all knew that that was nothing incon- 
siderable. (Hear, hear.) They were told the 
collections made in the Church for religious pur 
realised immense sums, but they should not 
7 t, at the same time, that Churchmen had 
sothing to do with the support of their ministers, 
—— — what they gave was 2 pote anges 
isplays, imposing processions, gran ira, an 
— music. There was the 2 too, of State 
patronage. To the spiritual minded man this was 
nothing. The man who was himself a spiritually- 
minded Christian disregarded it, and looked at 
something deeper and better, but to the vast =. 
rity of the people all this was very tempting. e 
Church of Royalty and of the aristocracy gave the 
so-called Church of 4 ** a prestige which 
roved an attraction to the people who were thus 
ed to follow its practices. Another yoo 1 con- 
nected with Ritualism was the purpose and deter- 
mination of the Ritualists to bring about the de- 
struction of Protestantism, and the restoration of 
Popery in this country. For this pu the 
Ritualists had been working steadily, stealthingly, 
and undeviatingly. He was sorry that he had not 
with him a number of —— he had left at home, 
in which they spoke of the Reformation with dis- 
gust and abhorrence, declaring it to be one of the 
greatest curses in connection with English history ; 
and they did not hesitate to assert that their 12 
was to uproot Protestantism, and bring ngland 
back into connection with the Church of Rome. 
Another danger connected with Ritualism was the 
Jesuitical proceedings of the priests, men who were 
set up as preachers of the and as leaders 
of the Church, but who were not themselves honest 
in their subscriptions and professions. All this, he 
thought, must tend very tly to lower the moral 
tone of the country, and drive men into the ranks 
of infidelity, and he believed that to a So 
this had already been the result, In the 
priesthood there, prior to the great revolution, were 
not honest and upright in their professi the 


consequence was that wap Ag asserted 
itself in the revolution of 1792. He believed the 
same kind of thing was — lace in their 
own country, and with the sp of Ritualism it 
would continue to take Intelligent and 


thoughtful men of the world, as they were called, 
would look on with a very keen pod gee form their 
own opivions. They would see that many of the 

rofessed ministers of the Protestant Church be- 

ieved in Popery, and practised Popish ordinances, 
and they woul 2 the conclusion that there 
was nothing at all in religion itself. He contended 
that it was high time they should bestir themselves 
and endeavour to rid their country of that accursed 
thing—Ritualism. (““ Hear, hear,” and 91 
He was very pleased indeed to hear what been 
been said that morning about the study of the Bible, 
and the necessity for a W and broader acquain- 
tance with God's Word. He believed if they more 
carefully and attentively studied that Word, and 
had more recourse to prayer, as had been recom- 
mended, they would be well fortified against 
Ritualism, and infidelity too. He would say further 
that he distinctly believed they, as Baptiste, were so 


far as Ritualism was concerned, in an impregnable 
we. (Hear, hear.) Because they occupied 
this 


position let them understand their principles, 
and stick to them thoroughly. He wanted Catho- 
licity of spirit in the hearts of the Baptists, but he 
also wanted them to assert, and faithfully to adhere 
to, their distinctive principles, which should be 
very dear to them. (Hear, hear.) Another point 
to which he must briefly advert was the separation 
of the so-called Protestant bulwark from State con- 
nection. (“ Hear, hear,” and applause.) Having 
watched the Baptist Association for eleven years, 
he believed that there was a growing feeling o 
anti-State|Churchism them—(Hear, hear) — 
and that some of their brethren who 838 
of it with bated breath, and were a little weak on 
that point, had come to see distinctly the necessity 
for the liberation of the Church of England from 
State control. The reform of the Church was all 
humbug ; it could only be reformed by separation 
from the State. There were a many deacons 
present, and although they were, for the most part, 
tolerably sound on chat point, he feared there were 
a few who were not quite so sound upon it as they 
should be. There were now three sides to the 
Church—the Rationalistic, the Ritualistic, and the 
Evangelical, and each of these parties should be 
allowed to propagate their own views and practices 
independently of the State, and State patronage. 
(Hear, hear,” and applause. ) 

In eulogistic 2 Mr. J. W. Sully, of Bridg- 
water, and the Rev. E. Webb, of Exeter, referred 
to Mr. — prety address ; the latter saying that 
he happened to live in a Ritualistic city, where 
he did not believe there were more than three or 
four Evangelical clergymen so called, 
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the late bill will not be re-introduced, but one of a 
more drastic charater will take its place and be 
fought out to the“ bitter end.“ 


The bishops still do nothing in regard to 
Ritualism but lament and let things go. We 


— 


have a sort of apprehension, however, that the laity 


may, one of these days, be induced to take the 
subject in hand. If a few hundred clergymen 
would preach like the Vicar of Merthyr there 
would be, we can easily believe, a tentative 
demonstration of Episcopal activity. The Vicar of 
Merthyr has handled the subject with unusual 
vigour in two sermons which we find reported in 
the Welsh newspapers. The first was on 
„Anarchy in the Church. Anarchy, said 
the vicar, ‘‘is to a State what dry rot is te a 
building—as it grows the fabric weakens. Such, 
without any disguise, is the condition of the 
Church of England at the present moment.” The 
vicar proceeded to characterise the ritualistic 
movement, and to ask what the archbishops and 
bishops were doing? He told his* audience what 
they were saying, and then went on :— 

You would have naturally expected from the blowing 
of this trumpet something more stirring than mild 
suggestions, courteous negatives, and the vaguest 
generalities, Why is it, as it has been well said, that 
the moment a man is made a bishop be cannot make 
up his mind to say aye or no to any question that is 
imminert- any question that is hot, and burning for 

1 


ah answer! The finest lever watch that was ever put 
together has not a nicer balance than the episcopal 


mind has when it is called upon to decide a question. 


that must have an answer one way or other. It is 
utterly impossible for any one to say, when it is given, 


on which side it Jeans. There is always an ‘uncertain 
sound.“ 


The vicar reminds them of what they engaged at 
the solemn moment of their consecration— 


What was it they said, in the act of their conse- 
cration, they would do—that it was their duty to do? 
And what do they recommend others to do? As for 
themselves they do nothing; they will “watch” as 
heretofore, and yet their watching did not prevent 
the steed from being stolen. As for others, they re- 
commend them “ to exercise authority.” Here it must 
be confessed their language is somewhat unctuous—we 
presume parental authority - and “personal in- 
fluence in families and neighbourhood “' sound argu- 
ments and appeals to the loyalty of those who are in 
danger of falling into error.” This is the way in which 
‘‘ subverting the principles of the Reformation” is to be 
prevented, -The two spiritual heads of the Church re- 


~ commend it as a true and a certain way by which it can 


be done. 


In the second sermon the vicar lashes the bishops 
a little harder. In this fashion— 


You cannot have stronger words to show that their 
lordships feel the crisis. Yet what do they do? What 
steps do they take to avert the danger? Strange as it 
may appear, so far are they from taking any steps to 
that end, that they literally take to scold those who 
call their attention to it. They speak of the sugges- 
tions“ put before them as monstrous tyranny— which 
the majority of Englishmen would not for a moment 
endure, and which, if practised, would not probably be 
sustained on any sort of legal appeal. ‘There is not a 
word said in any one of them as to what ought to be 
done; or where the law is deficient ; or what powers 
Parliament ought to give them, and would give them 
if they desired it to enable them to act. lu plain 
words, let the cry come from any quarter, there seems 
to be nothing but cold water thrown on it. Hush! 
hush !’" Everything will come to its place by-and-bye, 
if you ‘‘are only quiet.” That is the key note ringing 
through every episcopal utterance I have yet read. 
There is no lack of verbiage, but everywhere lack of 
force. 

This is in a different style, — 

For thirty years I have been in the ministry, and like 
other men I have observed their lordships’ ways, and 
one very ordinary way is—of course there are excep- 
tions, and very noble exceptions, too—not to do any- 
thing that shall offend fashionable society. Their 
lordships are made much of in this kind of society, 
whether in London or in the diocese, Probably no men 
during the London season have more invitations to dine 
out than they have. There is not a duchessin the land, 
be she ever so exalted, who would not, if she could, be 
always io to hare a bishop at every dinner-party she 
gives. When bishops accustom themselves to this sort 
of thing, they do not like to miss them. They are 
pleasant things in London, and they are pleasant things 
in country. A man must be above a man who puts 
himself above them; but a bishop “is a man for all 
that,” and whether it be at the family residence in 
Grosvenor-square, or at the grand castle in the country, 
such things are, notwithstanding, flattering consola- 


tions everywhere. The Episcopal mind likes to have 
them “laid to his soul.” 


The end of the vicar’s sermon is a vigorous appeal 
to the laity. He gives the bishops up altogether. 


Really, respect for the episcopal office seems to be 
declining. 


Since the Vicar of Merthyr preached his 
sermon the archbishops and bishops, sitting as the 
Upper House of Convocation, have given in an 
official report on Confession. The report states 
that the Church of England holds fast to the prin- 
ciples of the Holy Scripture and of the English Re- 
formation, that there is no such thing as sacra- 
mental confession in the Church ; that acknowledg- 
ment of siafulness to the Almighty is sufficient, 
but thet yet—yet—for the relief of troubled con- 
sciences the Church has made ‘special provision in | 


two exceptional cases. These refer to the 
rubrics in the Communion Office and in the Office 
for the Visitation of the Sick. This was all known 
before, but the bishop goes on to say :— 


The special provision, however, does not authorise 
the ministers of the Church te require from any who 
may N to them to open their grief in particular, 
or detailed examination of all their sins, or to require 
private confession as a condition previous to receiving 
the holy communion, or to enjoin, or even encourage, 
any practice of habitual 4 to à priest, or to 
teach that such practice of habitual confession, or the 
being subject to what has been termed the direction 
of a priest, is a condition of attaining to the highest 


spiritual life, 
Having delivered their judgment in this manner, it 
only remains to ask the old question, What are the 
bishops going to do ? | 

Singular to say, the Wesleyans of the diocese of 
Lineoln do not appear to appreciate Bishop Words- 
worth’s comparison of them with Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, and his subsequent invitation to them 
to give up their schism“ and join the only true 
Church—that Church, of course, of which the 
State has constituted him a minister. The Rev. 
William Hudson, Wesleyan minister of Lincoln, 
has addressed a letter to his lordship, telling him 
that his pastoral is ‘‘an astounding manifesto,” and 
that it will rouse to hostility many who have 
have hitherto lived in peace with the bishop and 
his Church. Mr. Hudson proceeds to take the 
bishop up on several points of his pastoral—such as 
apostolical succession, confirmation, schism, creeds, 
Korah, Dathan, &c., and very pointedly does he 
put many things. He says that the bishop rejoices 
that Methodism and the Church of England have 
the same creed. Yes,” says Mr. Hudson, the 
Church of England has a creed, perhaps several 
creeds. But which or what does she believe? What 
do they believe who are labouring hard to Romanise 
the Church of England? Probably almost precisely 
what the Bishop of Lincoln believes.“ And then— 
„The creed of Methodism is clear, uniform, and 
unmistakeable. The creed of the Church of Eng- 
land is, I am sorry to say, like the blurred photo- 
graph of achild that would not sit still.” Why, Mr. 
Hudson really writes like a Dissenter. In fact, he 
says that if this pastoral drive the Methodists 
into avowed and active Dissent the fault will not 
lie at their door.” But Mr. Hudson writes so well 
that he has clearly himself been, like some of his 
his brethren, a Dissenter without knowing it. 


We are indebted to our vigorous little contem- 
porary, the Echo, for a description of what has 
taken place in the Hungarian Diet on the relations 
of Church and State in Hungary. It appears that 
a question was asked in the Diet concerning the 
publication of a decree of the Vatican by Bishop 
Rosenau without the permission of the State. An 
officia! explanation was given, which was considered 
to be satisfactory, and thereupon M. Francis Deak 
rose to advocate the entire separation of the Church 
from the State. In the course of his speech he 
contrasted the anti-State-Church policy of the 
United States, and the State-Church policy of the 
most of the countries of Europe. He regarded the 
former as the most natural and useful. In regard 
to the latter he said, — 

Christianity has spread civilisation in Europe. The 
Christian Church having been the foundress of civilisa- 
tion, Churchmen were the civilisers, because they only, 
or the greater number of them, were civilised and 
learned; their knowledge and the power of religion 
secured to them a great influence over the chiefs of the 
State, the princes, and notable persons. For this 
reason the interests of Christianity or religion were 
blended with all the institutions, and their roots struck 
into the vig foundations of the State. Thus, until 
these later days, there was in almost all countries a 
State religion, or, at least, one which the State 
favoured, protected, and defended more than the 
others. This state of things begins to disappear ; but 
it has not at the present time disappeared in many 
countries ; it is not possible to destroy this system in a 
single day, for its roots are so twined among political 
institutions that they could not be extirpated without 
causing convulsions: and if, notwithstanding, one 
attempted to tear them up, they would sprout again, 
and perhaps with more vigour than ever. 


Our contemporary says, that M. Deak’s prefer- 
ence for the separation of Church and State does 
not practically go farther ‘‘than that theoretical 
approval of this idea which is natural to methodical 


| thinkers, since he advocates the prosecution of his 


scheme by the most prudent and temperate means, ” 
One of these means, however, is to be immediately 


proposed, viz., the expulsion of the bishops from 
the Legislature. M. Deak said— 


We have to reform the organisation of our Upper 
House. That will give us the opportunity of declaring 
that no one can take part in legislation in virtue of his 
functions, neither a bishop or a palatine, nor any other: 
but that, whether the House of Peers is formed by means 
of election or nomination, or by these two methods com- 
bined—those who have the right to elect or to nominate 
its members may, if they think it desirable, send thither 
a bishop, a rector, or a rabbi. The prelate thus raised to 
the peerage will take his seat in the Upper House, not a3 


a bishop, a rector, or a rabbi, but as a peer elected or 
nominated by the kingdom. 


Is even Hungary to be in advance of England ? 


GREENWICH ELECTION AND THE 
NONCONFORMISTS. 


The following letter to Mr. Angerstein, one of 
the Liberal candidates for Greenwich, with his 
reply, has been forwarded to us for publication :— 


2, Park Villas, Brockley-road, S. E. 
July 26, 1873. 

Dear Sir,—For my own information, and that of 
other Nonconformist electors of the borough of Green- 
wich, I shall be obliged by your willingness to acquaint 
me with your views in regard to the following points, 
to which considerable importance is attached :— 

1. Are you still unwilling—as I believe you once were 
—to admit the right of all parties in the State to share 


in all the advantages afforded by the national univer- 


sities ? or are you prepared completely to carry out the 
policy which the legislature has adopted in this matter 

2. Are you in favour of applying the same principle 
to the ancient grammar schools and other educational 
endowments belonging to the nation? 

3. Do you approve of the educational policy of the 
present Government, or advocate the creation of a 
national system of education, by means of the universal 
establishment of school boards, having schools under 
the control of ecclesiastical bodies ? 

4. Will you support a measure, which will give to 
Nonconformists the right of conducting burial services 
in the parochial churchyards, in which only the clergy 
of the Church of England are now allowed to officiate ? 

5. Will you endeavour to secure religious equality for 
the people of this country, by promoting the disesta- 
blishment of the Churches of England and Scotland ? 

6. If you disapprove of such a policy, will you state 
the means by which you would endeavour to put a stop 
to the growth of Romish principles and practices in the 
Church of England, as well as to the other great evils 
which are admitted to exist in that Church ? 

I hope that you will excuse the particularity of these 
inquiries; all of them being felt to be amongst the most 
practical questions of the time—and questions, the 
replies to which must affect the votes which Noncon- 
formists will give at future parliamentary elections. 

I shall be glad to be favoured with a reply which I 
may be at liberty to make public, together with this 
letter. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

Wm. Angerstein, Esq. A. C. BLENKARN, Sec. 

To the above queries Mr. Angerstein has sent the 
following replies :— — 

1. You refer to a vote I gave years ago on Mr. 
Dodson’s bill, when the subject was not ripe for legisla- 
tion. I should have voted for Sir John Coleridge’s bill, 
and should now carry out in its entirety the policy 
which the Legislature has adopted relative to the Uni- 


versities. 


2. I should apply the same principle to grammar 
schools, and other educational endowments. 

3. I approve of the educational policy of the present 
Government, and think that the power to establish 
school boards should remain—as it now by law is—in the 
hands of the ratepayers. 

4. I should support a measure which will give to 
Nonconformists the right, under proper regulations, of 
conducting Burial Services in parochial churchyards. 

5. While I would endeavour to secure religious 
equality to the people of the country, I should not 
approve of the disestablishment of the churches of 
England and Scotland. ; 

6. I should endeavour by every practicable means to 
do away with, and prevent the growth of, Ritualism, 
and its practices in the Established Church. 


„A Nonconformist Elector,’ referring to Mr. 
Angerstein’s replies, has published the following 
appeal :— : 

Brother Nonconformists !—Will you vote for a can- 
didate who avows himself to be in favour of the educa- 
tional policy of the Government, which you regard as 
being unjust to you, and calculated to retard the 
establishment of a really national system of education! 

You are numerous enough to justify a demand on 
your part that one of the representatives of the borough 
should be a supporter of religions equality, and two of 
the Liberal candidates are distinctly in favour of the 
only change which can secure religious equality, viz., 
disestablishment. Will you not support one or other 
of them, rather than a candidate who declares himself 
to be opposed to disestablishment, and who, on ques- 
tions of the greatest interest to you, will vote with the 
Tories ? | 

If you are unwilling to do that, then abstain from 
voting. You had better let a Tory be returned for the 
few months which will elapse before the general elec- 
tion than a Liberal who, on ecclesiastical questions, will 
give Tory votes. 


CONVOCATION AND CONFESSION. 


The following report of the committee of the Upper 
House of Convocation of the Province of Canter- 
bury, being a committee of the whole House ap- 
pointed on the 9th of. May last to consider and 
report on the teaching of the Church of England on 
the subject of confession, was yesterday laid on the 
table by his Grace the Archbishop: — In the 
matter of confession, the Church of England holds 
fast those principles which are set forth in Holy 
Scripture, which were professed by the primitive 
Church, and which were reaffirmed at the English 
Reformation. The Church of England, in the 25th 
Article, affirms that penance is not to be counted 
for a sacrament of the Gospel; and, as judged by 
her formularies, knows no such words as ‘ sacra- 
mental confession.” Grounding her doctrine on 
Holy Scripture, she distinctly declares the full and 
entire forgiveness of sins, through the blood of 
Jesus Christ, to those who bewail their own sinful- 
ness, confess themselves to Almighty God, with 


full purpose of amendment of life, and turn with 
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true faith unto Him. It is the desire of the Church | 


that by this way and means all her children should 
find peace. In this spirit the forms of confession 
and absolution are set forth in her public services. 
Yet, for the relief of troubled consciences, she has 
made special provision in two exceptional cases. 
(1) In the case of those who cannot quiet their own 
cunsciences previous, to receiving the Holy Com- 
munion, but require further comfort or counsel, 
the minister is directed to say, ‘ Let him come to 
me, or to some other discreet and learned minister 
of God’s Word, and open his grief, that by the 
ministry of God’s Holy Word he may receive the 
benefit of absolution, together with ghostly counsel 
and advice.’ Nevertheless, it is to be noted that 
for such a case no form of absolution has been pre- 
scribed in the Book of Common Prayer ; and further, 
that the Rubric in the first Prayer-book of 1549, 
which sanctions a particular form of absolution, has 
been withdrawn from all subsequent editions of the 
said book. (2) In the Order for the Visitation of 
the Sick it is directed that the sick man be moved 
to make a special confession of his sinsif he feel his 
conscience troubled with any weighty matter, but 
in such case absolution is only to be given when the 
sick man shall humbly and heartily desire it. The 
special provision, however, does not authorise the 
ministers of the Church to require from any who 
may repair to them to open their grief in a parti- 
cular or detailed examination of all their sins, or to 
require private confession as a condition previous to 
receiving the Holy Communion, or to enjoin or 
even encourage any practice of habitual confession 
to a priest, or to teach that such practice or habi- 
tual confession, or the being subject to what has 
been termed the direction of a priest, is a con- 
dition of attaining to the highest spiritual life.” 


THE DANGERS OF RITUALISM. 


At the annual meeting of the ministers and 
messengers of the Baptist Western Association held 
at Bridgwater on the 18th, the Rev. G. W. 
Humphreys, B. A., of Wellington, read a paper on 
the above subject. Ritualism was not, he said, a 
solemn, beautiful, and reverent performance of 


Christian worship, but to a great extent a perver- 
sion of the Gospel and the grace of God, because 
sinners were taught to look to priests and religious 
ceremonies. It was an inherent danger, because it 
taught persons that their fellow human beings had 
power to absolve them from sin. At the present 
time a strong effort, as they were aware, was being 
made to re-establish as a recognised ordinance of 
the Established Church the practice of confession, 
and a memorial, signed by five hundred so-called 
priests of the Church of England, had lately been 
resented to Convocation in its favour. The con- 
essional was only part of the evil of Ritualism, the 
whole system of which was built on priestism. 
Even the dress now worn by the priests was indica- 
tive of what they were seeking to do, for they 
dressed in a style to distinguish them and keep 
them apart from the rest of the community, and 
everything about them was calculated, or at all 
events meant, to impress on the people the idea 
that they were better, and far above them, and that 
they only had the right of exercising control over 
them. That was what Ritualism would bring 
about if it was further extended, and the power of 
the priesthood was one thing which the people of 
England should very jealously watch and guard 
against. (Hear, hear.) One of the dangers arising 
from the circumstances of Ritualism was that it 
was practised in connection with the Established 
Church—a Church which some Nonconfor- 
mists had professed to look upon as the bulwark 
of] Protestantism, but which he (Mr. H.) re- 
piety as the great nursery of the Church of 

ome, for the Ritualists in the Church of England 
were engaged in undermining Protestant principles. 
They had been told over and over again of other 
Church of England clergymen, and many of them 
recently from the Universities, going over to the 
Church of Rome, and he thought they had gone 
over because of Ritualism. Another danger was 
that the Ritualists could claim support for their 
views and practices, to a large extent, from the 
Prayer-book. (Hear, hear.) He believed, from 
his very heart, that Ritualism was found in the 
Prayer-book. Only a day or two ago he turned to 
that portion of it having reference to the visitation 
of the sick, and he believed the Ritualists were 

right in their interpretation of it. When sick a 
person was directed to send for the priest, to 
confess to him, and to ask forgiveness of his sins, 
and this said priest had the power of absolving him 
fromthem. This was what the Prayer-book taught 
them to believe, and yet people told them that the 
Prayer-book was a sort of second Bible. The 
Prayer-book, he believed, sustained the Ritualists 
in most of their views and practices. It was true 
that they were sometimes referred to the Articles 
of the Church, but they were only a small portion 
of the Prayer-book, which was a conglomerate sort 
of thing, two widely different elements being met 
with therein. The Prayer-book was constructed at 
a time when there were two great powers contend- 
ing for power in the Church—Laud and his party 
on the one side, and the Evangelical section of the 
Church on the other. He thought Laud had the 
best of it, and managed to import more of his views 
into the Prayer-book than true Gospel teaching. He 
repeated, therefore, that he thought the Praver-book 
was, for the great part, on the side of the Ritualists. 
He hoped that, as Nonconformists, they would not 


laud the Prayer-book as in times past. (Hear, 
hear.) He knew that the Church people never 
forgot to remind them of the grand sentence 
uttered by Robert Hall (who, though always elo- 
uent, was not always prudent) at a meeting of the 
Bible Society at Leicester, in laudation of the 
Prayer-book, but they were not tied to Robert 
Hall. Much as they revered him, and great as was 
their admiration for his matchless eloquence, they 
were not to be biassed by what he may have 
long ago said. (Hear, hear.) Another danger 
connected with Ritualism was that it received 
State pay and State patronage, that it was 
supported out of their pockets, and patronised 
and fostered by the Government. There was the 
danger of monetary influence connected with this, 
and they all knew that that was nothing incon- 
siderable. (Hear, hear.) They were told that the 
collections made in the Church for religious pur- 
poses realised immense sums, but they should not 
forget, at the same time, that Churchmen had 
nothing to do with the support of their ministers, 
and that what they gave was spent in elaborate 
displays, imposing processions, grand choirs, and 
grand music. There was the danger, too, of State 
patronage. To the spiritual minded man this was 
nothing. The man who was himself a spiritually- 
minded Christian disregarded it, and looked at 
something deeper and better, but to the vast majo- 
rity of the people all this was very tempting. The 
Church of Royalty and of the aristocracy gave the 
so-called Church of England a prestige which 
roved an attraction to the people who were thus 
ed to follow its practices. Another danger con- 
nected with Ritualism was the purpose and deter- 
mination of the Ritualists to bring about the de- 
struction of Protestantism, and the restoration of 
Popery in this country. For this purpose the 
Ritualists had been working steadily, stealthingly, 
and undeviatingly. He was sorry that he had not 
with him a number of pamphlets he had left at home, 
in which they spoke of the Reformation with dis- 
gust and abhorrence, declaring it to be one of the 
greatest curses in connection with English history ; 
and they did not hesitate to assert that their purpose 
was to uproot Protestantism, and bring England 
back into connection with the Church of Rome. 
Another danger connected with Ritualism was the 
Jesuitical proceedings of the priests, men who were 
set up as preachers of the Gospel, and as leaders 
of the Church, but who were not themselves honest 
in their subscriptions and professions. All this, he 
thought, must tend very greatly to lower the moral 
tone of the country, and drive men into the ranks 
of infidelity, and he believed that to a great extent 
this had already been the result. In France the 
priesthood there, prior to the great revolution, were 
not honest and upright in their professions, and the 
consequence was that infidelity spread and asserted 
itself in the revolution of 1792. He believed the 
same kind of thing was taking place in their 
own country, and with the spread of Ritualism it 
would continue to take place. Intelligent and 
thoughtful men of the world, as they were called, 
would look on with a very keen eye and form their 
own opinions. They would see that many of the 
ee ministers of the Protestant Church be- 
ieved in Popery, and practised Popish ordinances, 
and — would jump to the conclusion that there 
was nothing at all in religion itself. He contended 
that it was high time they should bestir themselves 
and endeavour to rid their country of that accursed 
thing—Ritualism. (“ Hear, hear, and applause. ) 
He was very pleased indeed to hear what had been 
been said that morning about the study of the Bible, 
and the necessity for a deeper and broader acquain- 
tance with God's Word. He believed if they more 
carefully and attentively studied that Word, and 
had more recourse to prayer, as had been recom- 
mended, they would be well fortified against 
Ritualism, and infidelity too. He would say further 
that he distinctly believed they, as Baptiste, were so 
far as Ritualism was concerned, in an impregnable 
position. (Hear, hear.) Because they occupied 
this position let them understand their principles, 
and stick to them thoroughly. He wanted Catho- 
licity of spirit in the hearts of the Baptists, but he 
also wanted them to assert, and faithfully to adhere 
to, their distinctive principles, which should be 
very dear to them. (Hear, hear.) Another point 
to which he must briefly ad vert was the separation 
of the so-called Protestant bulwark from State con- 
nection. (“ Hear, hear,” and applause.) Having 
watched the Baptist Association for eleven years, 
he believed that there was a growing feeling of 
anti- State Churchism amongst them (Hear, hear) — 
and that some of their brethren who formerly spoke 
of it with bated breath, and were a little weak on 
that point, had come to see distinctly the necessity 
for the liberation of the Church of England from 
State control. The reform of the Church was all 
humbug ; it could only be reformed by separation 
from the State. There were a great many deacons 
present, and although they were, for the most part, 
tolerably sound on that point, he feared there were 
a few who were not quite so sound upon it as they 
should be. There were now three sides to the 
Church—the Rationalistic, the Ritualistic, and the 
Evangelical, and each of these parties should be 
allowed to propagate their own views and practices 
independently of the State, and State patronage. 
(car, hear,” and applause. ) 

In eulogistie speeches, Mr. J. W. Sully, of Bridg- 
water, and the Rev. E, Webb, of Exeter, referred 
to Mr. Humphreys’ address ; the latter saying that 
he happened to live in a Kitualistic city, where 
he did not believe there were more than three or 
four Evangelical clergymen so called, 
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AN ELEcTION To ConvocaTion.—There has been 
a sharp and significant contest at Bristol for a seat 
in Convocation. The Evangelicals proposed a most 
unexceptionable candidate in Bishop Anderson, the 
vicar of Clifton. He was — the Rev. 
H. R. Hayward, Rector of Lydeard Millicent, who 
avowed that he had not only signed a remonstrance 
inst the Purchas judgment, but that he did not 
obey it. Mr. Hayward, however, was elected by 
117 votes to 88. 
RITvALISM AT ExxrxR.—It is reported that the 
Churchwardens of St. Ma 


ry-Steps, Exeter, are pre- 
aring a“ presentment of the rector of ultra- 
titualistic ”’ practices. The practices in question 


are described by A Layman” in a letter to the 
Western Times. It concludes :—‘‘ Bovey Tracey 
advocated Transubstantiation and repudiated Pro- 
testantism ; at Kenn, Transubstantiation, the Con- 
fessional, and the power of man to forgive sins were 
reached, and the Church of the Reformation was 
enied. At St. Mary-Steps adoration of the cross 
through the hymn was indulged in, and blind 
obedience to the priest was inculcated in the 
sermon. So we are getting on!“ 

Tux Nxxr Bisnor or WINCHESTER.—The Daily 
Telegraph of Wednesday, in a leading article, 
suggests that Government should appoint Dean 
Stanley to be successor to the late Bishop of 
Winchester. Our contemporary says that he is 
regarded by the nation as the worthiest of livin 
Churchmen, and one of the most liberal-mind 
men of the day, besides being a wide and varied 
scholar, a brilliant orator, and a man who has 
formed friendships in all religious communities. 
According to another account the Bishop of Chester 
is considered most likely to succeed Dr. Wilberforce, 
and after him are mentioned the Bishops of Carlisle 
and Ely. It is expected that Archdeacon Bicker- 
steth will be promoted to the bishopric thus 
vacated. 

ECCLESIASTICAL QUARREL AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
A very pretty quarrel is going on at Tunbridge 
Wells between two Ritualistic clergymen. A year 
or two ago the temporary church of St. Stephen 
was opened in a parish in which the Ritual was 
already tolerably well advanced. But the daughter 
church soon commenced to go at a pace that 
alarmed even the incumbent of St. James’s, and, 
after a considerable amount of sparring, the matter 
has arrived at pamphlet warfare. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has, we understand, taken cognisance 
of the matter, and has called the incumbent of St. 
James’s to account for bis illegal Ritualistic prac- 
tices ; and has intimated to the minister of the 
the temporary church his intention, unless good 
cause be shown to the contrary, to revoke the 
licence he holds. TMñe Rock. 

THE CHRISTIAN POPULATION OF PERSIA.— The 
condition of the Christian population of Persia 
seems to be improving. They number 50,000, of 
whom one-half are Armenians and the other half 
Nestorians. The 6,000 Armenians who reside in 
towns are found chiefly in Tabreez and Julfa, near 
Ispahan. The rest are cultivators in the provinces 
of Ispahan, Irak, and Azerbijan, who are exposed 
to the same illegal exactions as their Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects, but to no more. The Nestorians 
are not so well treated, being immediately exposed 
to the oppression of the Afshar chiefs, in the plain 
of Ooroomiah and the neighbourhood, but even in 
their case acts of violence and injustice are not so 
frequent as they used to be, such as the seizure of 
girls, and their forcible conversion to Islam. The 
American missionaries, who are doing so good a 
work in that district, have often remonstrated 
against the oppression. In Persia the Mahomedan 
who becomes a Christian, or the apostate to Islam, 
who afterwards renounces it, is liable to death. 
The Sudr Azem is a liberal man, but neither he nor 
the Shah could introduce religious liberty into 
Persia, in the face of the priesthood. Only a re- 
organisation of the Administration will stop fiscal 
extortion.—Calcutta Letter in Times. 


THE PRIMATE ON THE LATE BisHOP WILBER- 
FORCE.—Both Houses of Convocation met on 
Thursday and passed resolutions expressing their 
deep sense of the loss the Church had sustained by 


the death of the Bishop of Winchester. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in introducing the 
wn, said :—‘‘ Those who knew the late bishop 


well, as it was my pleasure, through the affinity of 
our positions, to know him, are well aware that he 
long looked forward to sudden departure from life. 
Symptoms of failing health, known only to himself, 
at times brought this solemn thought before him, 
and though the end has been different from what 
either he or we thought, yet we know that this 
voice of God, speaking to him from time to time, 
solemnised every thought, and enabled him, in the 
midst of distractions — and of society, such 
as, perhaps, no man but he was ever engaged in, to 
have an ever-present sense of the spiritual world 
and its nearness, the vanity of earthly things, and 
the knowledge that they must all end for him 
suddenly. Those of you who know the history of 
his past life are well aware that in the midst of 
what the outer world regarded as unbounded 
— — there had been deep trials, which had 
eft their marks upon his tender nature —marks 
which even the lapse of many years could not 
obliterate. Therefore, for him it must be said 
that he had often heard the Voice, and was ready 
for the consummation. Doubtless, also, if we 
consider, we shall see how much more he did than 
is given to the lot of most gifted men to carry out. 
When we consider how deep is the mark he has 
left everywhere, both during his long episcopate 
and before his episcopate began, we can scarcely 
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think he has left his work unfinished. Yet will 
as a calamity, and that in a wide 


the — of scarcely any other 
» could reach! The "Bishops of 


aTHouic Synop.—A synod of the 
lates of the Roman Catholic Church in England is 
now being held at St. Edmund’s College, near Ware, 
Hertfordshire, under the presidency of Archbishop 


supported by the Bishops of Birmingham 

(Dr, ieee N N (Dr. T. J. Brown), 
ortham Dr. rst), Clifton (Hon. Dr. 
Clifford), Southwark (Dr. Danell), Beverley (Dr. 
Cornthwaite), Plymouth (Dr. W. Vaughan), Sal- 
ford (Dr. H. Vaughan), 3 (Dr. O'Reilly), 


Nottingham (Dr. —＋ dexham (Dr. Chad- 
r. J. 


the Benedictin 9 Jesuits, the Passionists, the 
Dominicans, the Fathers of Charity, the Redemp- 
torists, &c. These are assisted by certain repre- 
sentatives of the chapters of the several Roman 
Catholic sees, by the presidents of some of the col- 
leges, and by sundry ‘‘ theologians,” who are either 
brought by the several bishops or invited by the 


syn e synod was preceded by a most imposin 
function on ae be in the shape of a Pontifical 
Bib. Mass in St. Edmund's Chapel, at which Bishop 
ed. The synod will sit de die in 
diem until its deliberations are concluded, and its 
results will not be made known in England until 
they have first been sent to Rome for confirmation 
by the Pope himself. Since the establishment of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 1850 three synods 
have been held in d—namely, in the summers 


of 1852, 1855, and , under the idency of 
0 — Wi ’ | presi y 


Tue BisHor or SALISBURY ON CONFESSION.— 
The pee 4 of Salisbury delivered his charge to the 
clergy and churchwardens in the nave of his 
cathedral church on Wednesday. After alluding 
to those taken away by death in their own diocese, 
he referred in touching language to the news of the 
death of his dear brother and friend Bishop Wilber- 
force. The bishop discussed at length the question 
of confession, saying that he believed the clergy 

the power of absolution, but there were 
two essential conditions for its right exercise—viz., 
that it be used as remedial only, for the restora- 
tion of true access to Christ; and that it be exercised 
not by right of the priest 1 but by the 
Church, who gave the priest his commission. The 
power itself was given to a body, and not 
individuals. The power was in the body. 
Constant confession and the habit of direction 
was now recommended not only for adults, but for 
children, though the Lateran Council had distinctly 
forbidden it in the case of the latter. Confession 
was declared by many clergymen to be — 
— Confessions, oocasional and remedial, 
the Churoh of England allowed and taught ; con- 
feasion — repeatedly, and periodically, as 
neceasary befo 


before worthy communion, was not her 
— He earnestly deprecated the recom- 
mendation of habitual private auricular confession. 
It such a practice was taught as necessary to 
holiness it was a breach of the law and spirit 
of the Church of England, and was nothing less 
than binding on the Church the tyranny of Rome 
at the bid of individual | hile not 
denying that fasting communion was a comely 
thing, he strongly condemned such a practice being 
taught as necessary or indispensable. 
s Late Bishop WILBIRrORCR.— The Bishop 
of Winchester's funeral took place on Friday at the 
rish church of Woolavington, four miles and a 
alf from Petworth, in Sussex. In this parish the 
bishop, in right of his wife, Miss Sargent, was the 
lord of the manor, and the manor-house is about 
fifty from the church. Although the bishop’s 
family had not issued a single invitation to the 
funeral, the clergy of the diocese of Winchester, 
and many of that of Oxford, were present in large 
numbers ; and a special train starting from London 
at ten o'clock brought down about 250 2 
including several of the bishops. Her Majesty 
sent the Dean of Windsor (Dr. Wellesley), her 
domestic in, to represent her on the occasion, 
while the Prince and Princess of Wales were 
resented by the Hon. Charles Lindley Wood, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury by the Rev. 
und H. Fisher, one of his chaplains. The 
eral service was choral, the rector officiating. 
The coffin was borne by six of the bishop’s labourers, 
dressed in white smockfrocks. Several hymns 
were sung from ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” 
and the service closed with the Benediction, 
pronounced by the Bishop of Chichester. There 
was a celebration of Holy Communion, but the — 
communicants were the immediate relatives an 
friends of the late bishop. On Sunday morning a 
funeral sermon ‘was ed in St. s Cathedral 
by Bishop Piers Claughton, Archdeacon of London, 
on the death of the Bishop of Winchester. The 
preacher dealt in emphatic terms on the deep 
sympathy of the deceased for his clerical brethren 
and on his love for the Established Church and his 
desire to see it more united. At the afternoon 
service the pulpit was occupied by Canon Gregory, 
who paid a warm tribute to the memory of the late 
prelate. At Westminster Abbey no less than three 
kermons were preached, all having some reference 
to the death of Dr. Wilberforce, who was for a 
short time Dean of Westminster. The morning 
sermon was preached by Dr. Bickersteth, Arch- 
deacon of Bucks ; in the afternoon the preacher 


was Dean Stanley, and in the evenin 


mended the formation of a 


Canon 
Kingsley. Allusions were made to the same 
subject in several of the South London churches, 
at St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, and other places of 
worship. 


Beligions und Denominational News. 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE AT 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


The mixed committees of ministers and laymen 
commenced their sittings on Friday at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. The first business entered upon was that 
of the Kingswood and Woodhouse-grove Schools. 
The cost of the schools for ministers’ sons had been 
—Kingswood, 4,660/. ; Woodhouse-grove, 4,616/. 
For ministers’ daughters—Five ms, 1, 1231.; 
Beecholme, 1,544/.; Trinity Hall, Southport, for 

art of the year since the school has been opened, 

92. The further item of allowance for the 
education of those children of ministers not at the 
schools brought up the entire expenditure to 
17,8251. The income from subscriptions, collections, 
and payment from the Children's Fund equalled the 


outlay. There were 127 boys at the Kingswood 
School, and 119 at Woodhouse-grove ; 29 girls at 
the Five Elms, 37 at Beecholme, and 50 at Trinity 


Hall. The Rev. Dr. James called attention to the 
report of the examiner sent by the syndicate of the 
Cambridge University to examine the boys at 
Woodhouse-grove. e examiner had reported 
unfavourably, and the Rev. W. Arthur said the 

uestion demanded prompt and serious considera- 
tion. It was ultimately agreed to pass a resolution 
expressive of satisfaction with the appointment of 
the committee to examine into the system of Wood- 
house-grove and Kingswood Schools. The resolu- 
tion also urged the importance of prompt action in 
the proposed improvements on the part of the 
conference. 

A letter was received from Dr. Waddy, intimating 
that he must retire from the treasurership of the 
Children’s Fund on account of failing health. The 
resignation was spoken of with regret by many 
members of the committee. 

The General Education Committee of Review 
met on Friday evening. Mr. Isaac Hoyle, the 
treasurer, read the fnancial statement, which 
showed that the deficiency on the Westminster 
College was 922/. ; Westminster Practising Schools, 
2127. ; on Southlands Training College, 1,039/.; on 
Southlands Training Schools, 25/. ; grants to schools 
in aid of outfit, 1, 226“. Total expenditure, 5, 670l. 
The balance of annual income over expenditure, 
1,362/., had been carried to the credit of the 
capital or building accounts, on which there was a 
balance due to the treasurer of 15, 548“. 

After the Rev. John Clulow, the Connexional 
Inspector of Sunday and e had presented 
his report, the Rev. T. B. Stephenson read a state- 
ment of the affairs of the Children’s Home, from 
which it appeared that there were now in the home 
148 children, and that 70 children had already 
been trained in the establishment, and were most 
of them doing well in very different situations in 
life. The spirit in which the home is conducted is 
unsectarian, the need of the children being the only 
consideration which affects their reception ; and the 
constitution of the establishment allows that a 
proportion of gentlemen not Methodists may be 
members of the committee of management. 

From a statement laid before the conference it 
appears that the number of day schools is 912, an 
increase of 2; scholars, 171,372, an increase of 4,967 ; 
average attendance, 111,984, an increase of 5,475. 
The total income was 147,587“. 12s. 2d., of which 
the Government grants amounted to 61, 261. 11s. 6d., 
children’s pence to 65,460/. 7s. 3d., and subscrip- 
tions to 20, 8651. 13s. 5d. The number of Sunday- 
schools is 5,689; increase, 77. Teachers and 
officers, 108,446 ; increase, 719. Ditto in society 
or on trial, 80,671; increase, 869. Scholars, 
666,766 ; increase, 12,189. Ditto in society or on 
trial, 42,056 ; increase, 1,838. In select classes, 
22,068 ; increase, 293. Young persons in Bible 
classes conducted by ministers and others, 21,805 ; 
increase, 8,024. A number of formal and compli- 
repress | resolutions were adopted. One suggested 
a considerable increase of the fund of the Education 
Committee, especially to carry out the project of 
an additional training college; another recom- 
onnexional Sunday- 
school Union, 

On Saturday morning the committee of review 
for the three Hao we Colleges of Headingley, 
Richmond, and Didsbury assembled, and trans- 
acted the usual business. While the members of 
the committee were anxious to give every facility 
to religious young men, with good abilities for 
preaching, to enter the ranks of the Wesleyan 
ministry, it was also felt that the theological col- 
leges had with some of the students too much 
elementary teaching to do, and it was 1 8 
that such work should be provided for the 
superintendents of the circuits from which the 
candidates for the ministry came. The subject of 
lay preachers, called among the Wesleyans local 
preachers, was also referred to, and considering the 
value and importance of their services, together 
with the fact that the ministry is furnished in 
snpply from year to year from the ranks of the 
toa preachers, it was agreed to request the con- 
ference to appoint a committee, partly of local 

reachers, to inquire into and report to the con- 
— upon the question whether any better 
arrangements can be made to prepare young men 


for the more efficient discharge of the du ties of 
local preachers. i 

The pulpits in Newcastle and neighbourhood 
were occupied on Sunday by the ministers attend - 
ing the Conference. 

On Monday morning the Chapel Committee of 
Review met in Brunswick Chapel. A statement of 
the work of the department during the year, which 
will be again presented to, and considered by, the 
Conference, was read by the Rev. W. Edwards, 
one of the secretaries. The following resolution 
was moved by Dr. Jobson :— 

That this meeting s with satisfaction the large 
amount of success which has attended the work of this 
department during the past year; as detailed in the report 
now read. It is — J 2 awe to find that a growing anxiety 
is felt for the removal of the burdeng still heavily oppressing 
. 

e1r : — 
— eng hag Boy compelled even tor a time to restrict the 
beneficial operations of this branch of the fund. Under these 
circumstances this meeting renews its suggestion of last — 
that trustees applying for aid from the Relief Loan nd 
should raise a larger proportion of the debt than is required 
by rule, and repay the loans advanced within a shorter term 


than ten years, and thus co-operate with the Chapel Com- 
mittee in diffusing the ad 


vantages of the fund over as wide 
an area as possible. 
Mr. Hetley, of Liverpool, seconded the resolution, 
which was carried. The next resolution suggested 
such an increase of funds as that no liability remain 
upon any chapel except a loan by a Connexional 
Committee. Mr. Mewburn (Banbury) seconded the 
resolution, which was adopted. The Rev. Gervase 
Smith read the report of the Metropolitan Chapel 
Building Committee. The Rev. Dr. Stamp 
moved :— 
That this meeting has heard with thankfulness the progress 
made by the Metropolitan Chapel — Fund during the 


year, both in the number of chapels erected and the in 
amount of subscriptions. 


Mr. Bunting seconded the resolution, and it was 
passed. A further resolution, urging the Conference 
te renew its commendation of this fund, was moved 
by the Rev. J. Hargreaves, and seconded by Sir F. 
Lycett. In the afternoon the Home Mission and 
Contingent Fund Committee of Review met. 


The Rev. Charles Goward, of Pembroke Dock, 
has accepted a very cordial invitation to undertake 
the pastorate of the church meeting in Broad-street 
Chapel, Reading, and purposes to begin his ministry 
there the second Sunday in August, 

The Rev. John Hodgson, of Queen-street Chapel, 
Oldham, has been presented with a testimonial 
consisting of a very cordial address from his church 
and congregation and a purse of 200 guineas, to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth year of his ministry. 

GREAT Harwoop.—On the evening of the 26th 
instant, a meeting was held in the Congregational 
schoolroom, Great Harwood, to give a welcome to 
the Rev. J. Preston and Mrs. “Preston on their 
return from their wedding tour. During their 
absence many useful articles had been placed in 
the house by different members of the congregation, 
and in the course of the evening Mr. Preston was 

resented with Kitto’s ‘‘Cyclopedia of Biblical 

iterature.“ . 

Buckuurst HILL. — The memorial-stone of the 
new Congregational Church, Buckhurst Hill (Rev. 
W. H. C * pastor) was laid in the pre- 
sence of a large company on Friday, July 25, by Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart. An able address on 
the Principles of Congregationalism was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy. The devotional 
exercises were conducted by the Revs. E. T. Egg, 
John Curwen, J. Bennett, and De Kewer Williams, 
many other ministers were present. The building 
is to cost about 4,500/., towards which 3,000/. is 
already subscribed. 

OLDHAM.—The jubilee of Hope Chapel, Oldham, 
was recently celebrated, and on the same occasion, 
a testimonial was presented to the Rev. R. M. 
Davies, who has completed the thirtieth year of his 
ministry in that place. Mr. Henry Lee, of Man- 
chester, presided over the meeting, and expressed 
the opinion that Mr. Davies was one of the most 
valuable ministers they had in the county. The 
presentation, which consisted of an address, accom- 

ied by a cheque for 400/., was made by the Rev. 
ugh Tait, who bore high testimony to the value 
of Mr. Davies’s past services. The Rev. J. Hodgson 
said Mr. Davies had been a foremost man in every- 
thing tending to the advancement of the people. 
The Revs. James Gwyther, Thomas Green, H. W. 
Parkinson, and J. G. Rogers, joined in recognising 
the arduous and useful labours in which Mr. 1 
had been engaged, and his fidelity as a Christian 
minister. Mr. Rogers said he had been a friend of 
Mr. Davies from the time they were young men, 
and their friendship had continued to grow closer 
with advancing arg Mr. Davies, in his remarks, 
gave a history of the church, which had dwindled 
to eleven members before he came among them ; 
but which afterwards go rapidly increased, that 
within the firat a, Bali it was decided to 
enlarge the chapel, and the cost, about 1,100/., was 
defrayed within six months after the alterations 
had been completed. 

New Co.ieGce.—A peculiar but interesting ser- 
vice was held on Tuesday evening, July 22, at New 
College, Hampstead, when Mr. Samuel J. Helm, a 
student of that institution, was ordained to the 
office of the Christian ministry. The Rev. Samuel 
Newth, M.A., the Principal, presided on the occa- 
sion. The Rev. A. M‘Millan, Mr. Helm’s pastor, 
made a brief statement on the change in his pro- 
spects, and on the field of labour; and ＋ 
the questions. The Rev. Dr. Stoughton offered 
the ordination prayer, and the Rev. Professor God- 
win délivered an able and earnest charge, based on 
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the words of our Lord, 60 Follow me, and I will 
make you fishers of men.” A great number of 
ministers and friends were present, from the neigh- 
bouring churches. Mr. Helm is a native of South 
Africa, where his father, just deceased, was for 
thirty-seven years a missionary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and came over to this country by 
the wish of this society to be educated for mis- 
sionary work in Africa. As Mr. Helm did not 
seem to 22 the physical vigour needful to 
endure hardships of the mission in South 
Central Africa, and as the directors some few years 
ago decided to withdraw their bed ak from the 
urches in the colony and British Kaffraria, he 
was advised to procted to the colony, where already 
he has had several invitations to settle over 
churches whose congregations are but whose 
pecuniary resources are very small. He goes forth 
the first young minister from this country on this 
new We ciple. In the training of a native ministry 
and the building up of the native churches, a wide 
field is open for him. An admirable suggestion 
was made by one of the directors at the service, 
that wealthy ‘churches of this count might, much 
to their own advantage, help him in t work. 
BERKHAMPSTEAD. —On the 8th 4 meetings 
were held in this town in connection with the 
settlement of the Rev. Jas. Harcourt, as pastor of 
the Baptist church in this town. About 500 
friends took tea in the Town Hall, and a public 
meeting was held in the chapel, Mr. James Stiff, of 
the London School Board, presiding. He was sup- 
ported by local ministers and members of other 
denominations. The chapel was tastefully deco- 
rated. After the devotional part of the service led 
by Mr. Harcourt and the Rev. A. C. Gray, of Luton, 
Mr, King and Mr. Sanders, two of the deacons, 
gave Mr. Harcourt a hearty welcome. Mr. Har- 
court, in the course of his reply y, said his object was 
not to fill the place by emp 1 other places, but 
to gather in those * * an and work with 
every one, and he hoped that Wérkhadpetdad would 
become like Kidderminster was said to have been 
in the days of Baxter, where was an.altar in nearly 
every house. He looked forward to a happ 7 union. 
Mr. Strange, of Luton, the Rev. Mr. Hart, of 
Guildford, and the Rev. J. Clifford, M. A., LL. B., 
of London, all spoke of the devotion and Christian 
activity shown by Mr. Harcourt. Mr. Clifford 
bore from Mr. Spurgeon, from whose house he 
came to the meeting, that gentleman’s kindest 
regards to their minister. Mr. Thomas Read, of 
Berkhampstead, gave, the new minister a hearty 
welcome. Mr. Underwood and Mr. Prebble, 
deacons from the 3 road Church, Mr. Har- 
court’s late charge, spoke of the happy feeling 
which had existed there S Batwioen astor and people 
for a period of sixteen years, and bi id Mr. Harcourt 
God speed, although they greatly regretted their 
own loss. The Rev. A. Cave, B.A. (Congrega- 
tional), Berkhampstead, the Rev. D. M‘Callum, 
Chesham, and the Rev. T. Foston, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, gave Mr. Harcourt a welcome as a nei 
bour. e chairman suggested a collection for the 
better furnishing of the minister’s vestry, which 
was accordingly made, and the proceeds o the day 
realised altogether about 40l. Votes of thanks 
brought the interesting proceedings to a close. 
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HOUSEHOLD SUFFRAGE FOR THE COUNTIES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—The very encouraging reception which Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Household Franchise (Counties) Bill met 
with from prominent members of the Government on 
Wednesday last may fairly be regarded as the presage 
of success. Mr. Fawcett had good grounds for de- 
claring that the Government had virtually taken the 
bill out of the hands of Mr. Trevelyan, and the 
Liberal press has recognised household suffrage in the 
counties as the first article in the new Liberal pro- 
gramme. There only remains a sufficiently exciting 
fight, and a certain victory. Upon the evening of the 
same afternoon on which the discussion on Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s bill took place in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Winterbotham, in the course of a very able speech 
delivered at Colchester on the occasion of the adoption 
of a second Liberal candidate for that borough for the 
next election, dwelt forcibly upon the imporiance to 
the Liberal party of having a great question before it, 
and regretted that the absence of such a bond of unity 
and consequent strength had been lately sadly felt ; 
but, even if he knew, he gave no intimation of the fact 
that such a question had that very afternoon been pro- 
vided by the adoption of the proposal to extend the 
existing borough franchise to the counties. 

A few years ago it was Bererally supposed that the 
farm labourers were too ignorant and stupid to be 
trusted with votes, and none but the most advanced of 
Liberals were in favour of giving them the franchise. 
At that time it would not have surprised us if the Tories 
had advocated universal household suffrage in the 
belief that the labourers would vote with the farmers, 


and the farmers with them. But I venture to suggest 


that the very same reason which has recently given the 
moderate Liberals sufficient confidence in the agricul- 
tural labourers will make the Tories afraid of them. 
The labourers have shown so much intelligence and 
prudence in the course of nearly two years of agitation 
for higher wages, that they have given confidence to 
those whose hopes are in their intelligence and inde- 


1 pendence, and fear to those who might have expected 


to gain by their stupidity and slavishness. the 
great questions relating to the land laws and the land 
tenancy laws, the leaders of the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union, at any rate, have declared themselves to be 
thorough Radicals, and the men are rapidly being 
educated by their leaders. This is not pleasing to the 
owners of existing privileges that are not rights because 
not based on justice. 

The farmers, too, who, until recently, were confi- 
dently counted on as loyal lieutenants of the Conserva- 
tive army, have lately shown signs of rebellion. They 
are slowly but surely coming to see, and to determine 
to protest against, the injustice of the Land Tenancy 
Laws, under which they have so long been defrauded of 
their rightful property invested in the improvement of 
the soil. Many of them, too, are up in atms upon the 
game question, and altogether they are not in that old 
placid, docile condition that their landlords so long re- 
joiced to see them in. The Spectator thinks they will 
be very bitter against the equalisation of the franchise, 
and no doubt some of them will be so. But probably 
the Spectator has no idea of the enlightenment which 
has spread amongst the farmers during the last few 
years. Those who are well acquainted with them, 
know that very many of those who do not dare to join 
their more independent fellow-tenants in an agitation 
against the wrongs under which they alike suffer, would 
gladly see the battle carried on for them as it assuredly 
will be by the farm labourers, And here let me sayone word 
to those farmers whose energies have been misdirected 
in opposing the Labourers’ Union, instead of being 
exercised in securing their own rights. This is not the 
first occasion upon which, in your columns, they have 
been urged to consider well whether they would not 
find it more to their advantage to make the labourers 
their allies, rather than to make them their foes, On 
the question of wages, there will, of course, be some 
occasional differences between them, but politically 
their interests are undoubtedly identical. The great 
reforms in the land and land tenancy laws, for which the 
most advanced of the Liberals and the most intelligent 
of the farmers alike have been working, would 
benefit the farmer and his labourer alike. Such bills as 
Mr. Howard’s Landlord and Tenant Bill, and Mr. 
Fordyce’s Labourers’ Cottages (Scotland) Bill, would 
not have long to wait for a hearing in a House of 
Commons elected in part by free farmers and free 
labourers, 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that the new 
voters under the Household Suffrage (Counties) Bill 
wou'd be really all agricultural labourers. That bill 
would, it is said, add about 900,000 to the number of 
the electors, and, unless I am mistaken, less than half 
these would be farm labourers. The rest would consist 
of artisans living beyond the boundaries of boroughs, 
small tradesmen, and other people of slender means resi- 
ding in the rural districts. That these are less compe- 
tent to exercise the franchise intelligently than the arti- 
sans and labourers dwelling in our towns, there is not 
the slightest reason to suppose, and it has been a great 


injustice to them that they have been kept out of it so 
long. | 


Yours, &c., 
AN ESSEX MAN. 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of the Noncon formist. 
§ir,—There have lately been three divisions in the 
House of Commons which deserve special notice, as 
illustrating the position oceupied by the present Govern- 
ment in relation to an important section ofits supporters. 
The first was on Mr, Candlish’s amendment on Clause 3 


of the Elementary Education Act Amendment Bill, 


which had in view the repeal of the 25th clause.” It 
was rejected by 202 to 100 (including tellers). The 
Government majority was made up of 113 Conservatives 
ard 89 Liberals, 25 of the latter being members of the 
Government. Of the unofficial Liberals 100 voted for, 
and 64 against, the repeal of the clause. The 25th 
clause has therefore been kept in existence by the joint 
votes of the Liberal Government and the Conservative 
Opposition. 

On Thursday night Mr. Dillwyn proposed to omit from 
the Endowed Schools Act Amendment Bill Clause 5, 
which will, in certain cases, allow parochial clergymen 
to be ex-officio school trustees. It was, however, carried 
by 86 to 42 (including tellers). Of the majority 35 were 
Conservatives and 24 members of the Government. Of 
the unofficial Liberals 27 voted for the clause, and 42 
against it. It was therefore carried by the same com- 
bination as that by means of which Mr. 22 8 
amendment was rejected. 

Clause 6 of the same bill virtually leaves in the ex- 
clusive possession of the Church of England the schools 
founded before the date of the Toleration Act, and 
therefore limits the operation of the Endowed Schools 
Act. Sir J. Lubbock moved its omission, and was 
beaten by 90 to 50 (including tellers). And he was 
beaten in the same way that Mr. Candlish and Mr. 
Dillwyn had been, Of the majority 42 were Con- 
servatives and 48 Liberalg; but, of the latter, 23 
belonged to the Government. While 50 unofficial 
Liberals voted against the clause, only 25 voted for it, 
and one of these did so by mistake. 

These figures show that the Nonconformists and the 


independent Liberals have ed at the 
Government just as they did in 1870. In 1 
ever, the Government could, to a certain —＋ 
the absence of opposition, or ignoranos cf 
of this section of their supporters. That 
be urged now, and the fact that these Se Mh — 
been taken with a general election 1 . 
makes them much more serious than 
years ago. I commend them to the — or 
friends of religious eq in the several — 
cies, for whom they ought to have a special | interest. 
Your obedient servant, 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 
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NONCONFORMISTS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformut. 
Sm, — Those who aspire to be regarded as the leader 
of the Liberal party assure us that the most pressing 
need of the present time is tho union of that party; 
and the editors of some provincial newspapérs ate 90 
anxious that there should be at léast the outward ap- 
pearance of union, that they pdsitivel and pore 
refuse to publish the opinions of int t and 
Liberals whenever those opinions happén to run countet 
to the opinions and actions of the ) present Gévernmenit 
—— this is my chief reason for troubling you with? these 
ines. ides 
I am as much in favour of union am ‘Liberals as 
any member or any admirer of the Government. 
I agree with the Right Hon. Robert Howe that’ Union 
is victory”; and, if I wanted an Mustration of thé 
truthfulness of that statement, I should N to 
early history of the present Purtiamenl. or 
agree with Mr. Lowe, “ that unfon cat baly be dane 
by mutual céncession and forbearance”; and thé com 
plaint which that séction of the ‘Liberal party {o 722 
I esteem it a privilege to belong has for some ume 
been that the “concession and fot nos” Have 
not been e mutual,” but have invatiably been dématided 
by the few from the many; and I am 8 60, 
from the published report of a speech recen 
at Nottingham by the Marquis of af ese be that, 50 
far as the present Government is céricerned, this’ stato 
of things is likely to continue. What other intetpreta- 
tion can be put upon the words of the noble marquis 


when he said, For the purpose of reece A ahy 


section of our own adherents, however or 
powerful, we shall not be induced either to {ntroduce 


measures, or to altet our measurés our own 

opinions, or in opposition to the ) policy wi ) have hitherto 

pursued eg ta 
80 long as this spirit continues to be 


thé leaders of the party, either fh Parliament or Yn’ 0 
constituencies, so long will alfenation ‘and ‘diviatow! con: 
tinue, and I'am free to confess that such ought fo 
the case, for I have the strongest possible ¢ wvidtion 
that thé union of the Liberal party on such a da 
would be an evil, and not a good. 

Mr. Morley, M. P., says that a chief article in his new 
creed is ‘Tories out. 1 would much rather ‘sa 
Toryism out, for if we are to have Toryism in—{f Govet 
ment measures are to continue to be 80 framed a 
modifiéd as to gain the support and the 12 217 
the Tories, and to spite and annoy a we Fa 5 
the Liberals — then I say that common bide demand 
that Tories should be in. — 

The Right Hon. W. E. Forster told the House of 
Commons on Friday that “ he was 1560 5 
meet not only the whole, but the the 
Bradford constituendy.” It may * N the reooll 
lection of some of your readers that he has dhe Hi 
before, but the result has not been acco to 17 
and I have the impression that the L 


borough will not shrink from meetin ‘him 3 1 “i 
ever the result of that may | ma be. 
evidently reserves to himeclt th o right | to do e 55 


of the Tories, and so gain their applause, and 
that he ought not to regard it as either 8 
unfair if the Liberals who sent him to ite | 
should not yet be 80 aled by his ability, or so cowed 
by the greatness of his present position, as to feel it 
to be their duty simply to gaze, to admire, 
and to applaud all his wonderful deeds, I do 
not think that those who supported Mr. Forster 
at the last general election have any ht to com- 
plain that he has not voted in favour of the motions 
which have been introduced to the House of Ae | 


during the present Parliament by Mr. Miall. 

believe that he ever promised to do so; and many of 
those who both worked hard and voted for him then, 
did not expect him to do so- at all events, not till that 
question had come to be in much greater favour in 
high quarters than it has yet attained. But I think that 
we have aright to complain that Mr. Forster, knowing how 
large a proportion of his supporters are, and have 
been, intelligently and decidedly dpposed to all national 
establishments of religion, should in his educational 
policy have taken the leading part in extending, and, 


so far as ho has been able, in perpetuating, that in- 
iquitous system. 


Mr. Forster declares that he is personally in favour 
of granting household suffrage in counties, and why 
does he remind us of that fact at this advanced 


period 
of the session, when it is r for his personal 
predilections to be put to the tests. Syrely no states- 


man of his high character and great pretensions would 


> " 
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themselves or their principles that they can, on the 


strength of such a statement, forget and forgive the 
injustice and the insults which have been heaped upon 


policy which I venture to say no Tory 
Government would have dared to attempt. 
Yours, Ko., 
A BRADFORD ELECTOR. 
Bradford, July 28, 1873. 


VOLUNTARYISM IN LARGE TOWNS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dran 8m, — The perusal of your article this week in 
reply to my second letter on the above subject has 
given me much pleasure ; and while I cannot altogether 
concur in the line of argument you adopt, nor admit 
that you have controverted my objections to it, I 
frankly acknowledge that the further considerations 


cussion in which I have taken a part which some of my 
Nonconformist friends appear to look upon as somewhat 
analogous to that of Devil's Advocate” in the old 
miracle plays. Such a réle has been very distasteful to 
me; but I have adopted it from no other motive than a 
desire to promote a cause I have at heart, and the ob- 
ject I had in view being practically attained, it will 
serve no good purpose to pursue it further. 8 
I wish simply to point out that you have slightly mis 
understeod one part of my second letter. I did not try 
**to show that Congregationalism, or Wesleyanism, or 
any other ism, is a superior ecclesiastical system of 
Episcopacy,” and with yourself, that was not my con- 
cern. What I contended for was, that Dissent aimed 
at superseding the Church so far only as the principle 
of Voluntaryism isconcerned. And of course it matters 
not whether that principle supersedes the contrary one 
of endowment by the State from without the Church or 
from within. The issue still lies between the two prin- 
ciples embodied respectively at present by Church and 
‘Dissent ; and therefore to this extent the question is, as 
y implication you admit, one as to the relative effi- 
ency of these two systems as the éxponents of antago- 
istic principles. This was all I wished to show. I do 
net, Sir, by any means make somewhat light of ab- 
stract argument.” I admit all that can be said against 
the State-endowed Church and in favour of Voluntary- 
ism on the grounds you enumerate ; and, indeed, have 
gone so far as to state in one of my letters, that were 
the charge in question against it true in the fullest 
degree, my faith in Voluntaryism would not be in the 
least shaken, for there is ample proof of the truth of 
that principle on other and incontrovertible grounds. 
Our system being one of human instrumentality must 
have weak points; but as a whole, and taking in view 
that vast horizon of evidence” which you do not 
credit me with power to discern, I have throughout 
held it to be a ood and a true system, and infinitely 
superior to that effete and corrupt one, State endow- 
ment, it is destined eventually to supplant. The latter 
I believe to be utterly opposed to the genius of Christi- 
anity, and antagonistic to the progresive spirit of the 
age. Greater condemnation than this I cannot give it. 
Yet, further, I am now glad to acknowledge that the 
argument that Voluntaryism fails to minister to the 
poor in large towns because certain chapels in poor dis- 
triots are given up, is practically met and answered by 
the fact of its maintaining other and more effectual 
evangelistic agencies; and have stated elsewhere that, 
as you put it now, this is proof of the flexibility of the 
Voluntary principle.” 
Permit me a word or two more with your corre- 
spondent ‘Plain Speech.” In quoting against me a 
sentence from my first letter that gentleman omits to 
explain that the words, 80 far as Liverpool is con- 
cerned this is perfectly true,” refer to certain palpable 
facts which it would be simply absurd to deny. The 
argument built by our opponents on these facts I have 
never endorsed further than by saying that “ they 
seem to give colour te it.” On the other hand, how 
ever, I stated, in the same letter, as plainly as words 
could express it, my firm belief that the argument 
could be answered. I thought that other facts could 
be brought forward to counterbalance it, and I am 
now heartily glad te find such is the case, and glad 
that these facts have been made public in connection 
with the objection they refute. If Plain Speech 
thinks our opponents’ argument has not been answered 
he is right in saying the re-statement of it has “fur- 
bished up the weapon for their future use” ; but if he 
agrees with me that the facts which have been elicited 
constitute an answer to it, our opponents are virtually 
disarmed. Should they even venture to take up the 
old weapon again it will be harmless in their grasp. 
Personally I am certainly sorry my name has been 
made use of as a witness against Voluntaryism ; but 
believing the course I have taken was the best way to 
effect my purpose, I am content to suffer that slight 
mortification. I am tolerably awake as to what I 
have “really done,” although the pleasure so far has 
been denied me of perusing the National Church. I 


can only say that if the editor of that or any other | 


Conservative paper had, in violation of the ethics of 
criticism, made a dishonest use of anything I have 
written, by means of garbled quotations therefrom, I 
cannot fairly be held responsible for such misdoings. 
In the long run dishonesty of that sort will defeat its 
purpose and tell against the cause which is attempted 
to be bolstered up by it, On the other hand, whatever 
defects Voluntaryism as a human system may possess, 
its advocates are at least free from the charge of seeking 
to hide or cloak them ; for you, Sir, as the conductor of 
theacknowledged organ of Nonconformity in this country, 
have thrown open your columns for the fearless and 
honest discussion of the objections which are bronght 
against it. We have therefore evaded or shirked 
nothing: can the Church party say so much? And 
now that this, as I believe, the most formidable 
objection that has been urged against Voluntaryism, 
has been answered, we may I think afford to laugh at 
the worst our opponents can do. 

In conclusion, Sir, allow me to tender you my sincere 
thanks for the courtesy you have shown in giving 
your attention, and devoting so large a portion of your 
columns to my letters. 

I am, yours faithfully, 


J. QUAIL. 
Liverpool,{July 25th, 1873. 


WHAT IS THE POSITION OF THE 

FREE CHURCHES IN OUR LARGE TOWNS? 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm, —All who have the true interests of our Free 
Churches at heart must be thankful that the subject of 
their position and work in our large towns has been 
brought before the Nonconformists of England. Many 
may regret the way in which Mr. Quail has brought the 


matter forward, for his letters will be a perfect treasury 


for Establishment defenders for years to come. Those 
who have taken the pains to read through the produc- 
tions and speeches of the average spouters on behalf 
of Church Establishments are quite aware that there is 
nothing in them which any person cannot easily meet 
who is only moderately well up in logic, English 
grammar, and English history. Matthew Arnold would 
find very little in them of ‘‘ sweetness and light,” and 
one of Arthur’s knights would find nothing in them of 
Christian chivalry, but the ghost of Judge Jeffreys might 
discover whole sentences and pages similar to the words 
he used to the prisoners on the Western Circuit, and 
which are familiar to modern readers in the trial scene 
in Vanity Fair in Bunyan’s wonderful parable. If any 
impartial person, ignorant of our country’s history, 
were to read them, he would say that the men who 
wrote them must have sprung from a race excluded for 
centuries from the public schools and Universities of 
England, or they never could have written in such a 
style of abuse, slander, and mis-statement. Men whose 
ancestors were settled in England before the Conquest, 
men whose forefathers built the churches and cathedrals 
which are the admiration of the whole civilised world ; 
men whose progenitors for three hundred years have 
fought for religious liberty and their country’s freedom, 
are called ‘‘spoliators,” ‘‘robbers,” aliens, &c., 
by individuals whose craven and unpatriotic fathers 
would have sold their country for ease, wealth, or fame. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith admirably says in his pithy style, 
% Hitherto this country has been governed for the bene- 
fit of a class and of a sect.” The time is coming when 
the national property shall be used for the good of the 
whole people. The members of the dominant sect have 
been, educated at the public expense at the grammar 
schools and universities, and amply provided and cared 
for in the Church, the civil service, and in the army and 
navy. How long such injustice is to last depends upon 
Englishmen themselves. But we may be sure of this, 
that as long as a State Church exists so long will 
favouritism be shown to the rich and influential and 
injustice and wrong to the millions of the people. The 
question put by Mr. Quail can be answered in a variety 
of ways. He must remember that it requires an Act of 
Parliament to remove an Episcopalian church, whilst 
the Free Churchmen can remove their sanctuaries 
when and where they like. But I put it to Mr. Quail 
if it would not be the height of folly to spend vast 
sums of money in erecting churches in Liverpool, where 
the population is decreasing more than 2,000 a-year. 
He maintains that the great masses of the poor remain, 
but I think anyone who knows Liverpool must believe 
that such is not the fact. Let me ask him where are 
the masses of the people that used to live upon the site 
and round about St. George’s Hall, and in the thousands 
of houses which have been swept away by the erection 
of public buildings, warehouses, and in town improve- 
ments? If he would inquire where the poor have gone 
to, and make spiritual provision for them, and point out 
such neighbourhoods where the population is rapidly 
increasing, so that churches and schools might be 
erected for the benefit of the people, he would be doing 
a world of good and receive our hearty thanks. 
I know of many such neighbourhoods ; one I would espe- 
cially notice, where more than 1,000 cottage houses have 
lately been built. The population of the district is 
more than 21,000, and the whole of the accommodation 
provided by all denominations is only 4,500 sittings ! 
This led me to ask Mr. Quail if he is acquainted with 
the population and the amount of sitting accommoda- 
tion provided in those districts to which his Church 
friends have especially called his attention, and what, 


if any, is the amount of the deficiency. Last year a 
number of statements respecting the desertion of the 
poor by the Free Churches went the round of the Con- 
servative press, which, when they were carefully exa- 
mined one by one, were proved to be utterly false, and 
only manufactured for the occasion by the defenders of 
the rich man’s Church, and it was shown that the Free 
Church had increased, not decreased, in the poorest 
districts. We know that the Anglican Church, pos- 
sessed of the national wealth for ayes, and holding 
amongst its members the richest men in England, should 
look after the poor more than any other section of the 
Christian Church, but we also are aware that it does 
not. We have only to attend thechurches of the Esta- 
blished and Free Churches, and by ocular demonstra- 
tion we cam know that the Congregationalists, the Bap- 
tists, the Wesleyans, and the Primitive Methodists look 
far more after the poor than the Episcopalians do with 
all their superfluous wealth. Jn conclusion, let me ask 
Mr. Quail to remember, in addition to what I have al- 
ready said, that the Free Churches do not attempt to 
pauperise the people. On of the greatest evils of a 
Church Establishment is that it takes away the freedom 
and self-reliance of the population. Whilst Free Churches 
by their city, town and country missions, largely help 
in supplying the spiritual wants of the poor, they at the 
same time encourage each member and each individual 
to do his or her part, and thus assist in promoting the 
independence and self-reliance of the English. It will 
be an evil day for this country when the cost of public 
worship and the erection of our churches is paid, not 
by those who worship in the sanctuaries, but by our 
te pious ancestors,” or by the gifts of the wealthy and 
the few. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 


J. A. CLAPHAM. 
Bradford, July 28, 1873. 


MISSIONARY WORK IN INDIA, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Deak Sm, - My original intention was not to con- 
sider the most efficient means for the prosecution of 
the mission enterprise in India, but to deny the accu- 
racy of Mr. Evans's statements, when he professed in 
his speech at Exeter Hall, to give an account of the 
manner in which the missionaries of the principal 
English societies are occupied. I have already proved 
that the correctness of his statements is denied by 
those best acquainted with the affairs of the Propaga- 
tion and London Missionary Societies, that they are 
%% misrepresentation” and most inaccurate.” I 
now subjoin the observations of one who is well 
acquainted with the affairs of the Church Missionary 
Society in India, having both laboured as a mis- 
sionary and held an important official position in its 
affairs :— 

The statement you quote that fully two-thirds of the 
Church Missionary Society’s European missionaries in 
India are in coll and schools is altogether 
erroneous, if it is meant that educational work forms 
the — 1 of their occupation. 

It might true if taken to mean that the 
—— of our missionaries have some connection 
with schools, in the management, inspection, or over- 
— of schools, vernacular or English. There are few 
missions in which educational work amongst Christians 


or heathen is not carried on, and the resident mis- 


sic will gee Age some part in sustaining this 
branch of the work. But to speak of these mis- 
sionaries as ‘‘engaged in schools,” would be as in- 
correct and misleading as to describe in the same terms 
the parochial clergy at home who similarly manage or 
superintend national or other schools, 

Thus, Sir, Mr. Evans’s marshalled facts and figures, 
respecting the three most important and influential 
societies he nemed, shrink into much smaller dimen- 
sions, like the fallen angels when gathered in dismal 
council at Pandemonium. 

So thick the crowd, 
Swarm’d and were straighten’d ; till the signal given, 
Behold a wonder ! they but now who seem’d 
In bigness to surpass earth’s giant sons, 
Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 


sarong numberless, like that pygmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount; or fairy elves, 


ose midnight revels by a forest side 
Or fountain some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees. 

Here I might close, having accomplished all I pur- 
posed ; but your courtesy will allow me, I doubt not, 
to trespass yet further on your space. 

Mr. Evans appears to entertain extreme views re- 


garding the amount of time and attention that should 


be given to religious subjects in mission schools, and 
hence his condemnation of them. The wisest, best, 
and most successful missionaries, alike in regions as 
remote and diverse as Greenland, Airica, Polynesia, 
and India, have done many things besides “ preaching 
the Gospel.” And the Indian missionary, who devotes 
a portion of his time to school supervision, and another 
portion to the teaching of history, mathematics, or 
some equally secular subject, is as usefully employed as 
the missionary who teaches his adherents how to build 
their cottages, to till their lands, to make their clothes, 
or who acts the part—and wisely and beneficially too— 
of thoir doctor, their lawyer, their printer, or their 
lawgiver. A missionary employed in a school, as I 
have supposed, thus gives that which is essential to a 
complete and efficieat education; he gathers around 
him numbers who otherwise would be beyond his reach 
and influence; he gains, not as Mr. Evans most un- 
fairly puts it, the chance to put in a word here and 
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Ail 


there about Jesus Christ and salvation,” bab de sole | language of the people, there are the best and wisest 
direction of the education of scores, perhaps hundreds, 81 he 
of most acute and acquisitive minds, to whom he can | of Anglo-vernacular schools and colleges of a very each, 

as freely and fully teach the truths of Christianity as | superior order. 


does the minister from his pulpit, or the professor from | These reasons, sustained by the most decisive results, 


his chair. 


I am not aware that I “‘endeavoured to show that 


teaching is the prevailing feature of all mi 


missionary 

schools. It is their distinguishing and most impor.| Rugby, July 12. 
tant feature. It usually has more time given to it than — 
any other single subject, but not more than all secular 
studies united, nor is it advisable that it should have. Colleges und Schools. 
What amount of time and attention each should re- — 
ceive it would not be difficult in practice to determine. MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. 
Cases are not wanting where the secular has too much a * ioe of th of 
prominence, and I am fully aware that in schools and The second ann r N 3 

1 : tame this institution was held on Monday afternoon at 
colleges affiliated with the Universities, the tendency the Mission House (of the London Missi 
is in this direction. But ia the great majority of mis- 
sion schools there is a large amount of Scripture and 
Christian instruction given, an amount, that is, which | took the chair. Prayer having been offered by the 
serves completely to distinguish them from purely | Rev. Jas. Fleming, | 
Government schools and colleges, which renders them | The Rev. W. Guest, the hon. secretary, was 
worthy of the confidence and support of the churches | called upon to read the second annual report, which 
in England, and which leads to the most marked | commenced by a reference to the remarkable suc- 
results in the new and improved opinions of thousands | °¢8, thus far, of this scheme for remed ve sme 


of their scholars. 


The same fallacy is apparent when Mr. Evans writes, 8 “They . . a buildi 
That secular teaching is more attended to in mission : and admired for its beaut 
schools than religious instruction, can at once be seen 6 15,0001 


from the fact that generally the majority of teachers | had been obtained ; and their school was already 
are non-Christian.” If by this he means that the in working order with 110 pupils, who had been 
secular receives more of the attention, thought, and | under instruction for ten w The report went 
solicitude of the missionary than the religious, he is | on to say :— 


quite mistaken, and knows little of his brethren thus | Never did girls come ther more eager to avail 


| 


reasons for the existence in the large towns and cities 


— 
— 


5 3 
i 
1 


could easily be given Sates tek tenet 
I remain, respectfully yours, in the treatment of the 
EU WAND STORROW. 


5 


E 
ö 


I 
let 


i 


Society), Blomfield-street. On the motion of the 
Rev. W. Guest, Thos. Scrutton, Esq., the treasurer, 


extent a glaring national in I mp » 


and appropriate arrangements ; a sum of 


themselves the educational advan rovided. to 
engaged. But if he means that secular studies occupy There is à fine healthy moral tone; 2 88 ful domestic air 
more time, and have assigned to them more lessons | fall into the arran gements of a establishment; | of the locality, A d spirit per- 
than religious ones, I say, Of course, and so they should | and a clear conception of the end desired that all vaded the ‘ool, and many perents 
have, otherwise the education would be lamentably de- | should at least be prepared for positions of self-support. | and of widowed mothers have been made glad ty 
ficient. It is highly creditable to the families of Nonconformist the tidings conveyed in the letters of their 5 
The fact that the majority of school teachers are = that — 1 ‘ er 8 ters, and sixteen of the elder girls at their — 
non-Christian is not fairly presented by Mr. Evans. r 1 W pt xa ona to the taske | took their place at the Lord’s table. The 
Of course, they cannot be expected to teach Chris- | and discipline of a thorough educational course. It | goes on to say— 
tianity,” nor are they, as a rule, put to teach it. They | will awaken no surprise to be told —* many cases] The state of the college so far verifies the ati 
teach the purely secular lessons; whilst the moral and | there has been nothing like high culture, There had, | cations of the now sainted Mrs. William whose 


the Christian native teachers; and as the mission- 


religious instruction is given by the missionary or alas! been no alternative for many of them, but the od cong l the governor’ 
irregular and imperfect training of home. The | tion of women as few others 
schools have usually more than one teacher, and not 


seldom several, such an arrangement is easily made. 


J 
When Mr. Evans put the question, “Is it worth a and power of application. Dr. Storrar, chairman of 


! 


too fashionable or other boarding schools, or the 


g 
2 
1 
— 
z 
8 
21 


grammar schools open to their brothers were closed | it as her deliberate ju 
against them. There is, however, no lack of capacit ters 


missionary’s while to spend five or six hours a- day Convocation of don University, has visited the | Gircu 


; at the obvious 
in teaching arithmetic, history, algebra, and mathe- college and expressed his pleasure @ 0 


matics to heathen youth in order to get the chance to | teachers have earnestly and 

put in here and there a word about Jesus Christ and ives highl with the of th 
, ie , emselves leased 

his salvation ? I replied that I had spent hundreds of | und the I the learners. It is with regret the In the course © 

days in teaching, but never one in the manner de- executive state that there are forty ing rooms in 

scribed. I now add that the above extract conveys a 


most false representation of the occupations and posi- 


evidences of mental ability in the pupils. The 
tered 


This 
their k, and the visiti 5 — aoa Ae ong 
work, an e n essors ose of our . 
— 1 arrangements 


the college unoccupied, and at the same time more than 
fifty applications for admission which cannot at present 


tion of missionaries ! N : : | be entertained. The task of ob funds presents in conclusion :— 5 

nothing more nor a. koow, and ber: Known der geit, the manager carne, Pt Pics de | | Thora are not wanting, dane ti Scat that th 
’ — 

intimately, some of the most eminent educationalists, oe ee ee . g states: 


: institution before the public as a charity. o of its | gious culture of girls, are doing a work of very vital 
but I do not know one to whom it applies, or who would | main objects being to Bar ae for N. lamentable 
not indignantly repudiate it as little less than a | teaching, it is believed that high-class families look | if the managers of Milton Mount 


private and public | to the nation’s safety. It would bea 


calumny, and certainly false. Why Mr. Evans should, | to the college for governesses. This will afford a suffi- | themselves compelled to send back to homes those 


in his last letter, reply to my conclusive answer by cient reason for jealousy rr its stunding. On | who so eagerly crave its advantages. They will, 
asking in what language I taught it is difficult to say, | The executive have reason to conclude that the gene- | over the movement, and of the bill generosity of 
except that he objects to Anglo-vernacular schools, and | tb 


the other band, an income of 2, is indis ble. | have had ample proof of God's 


rous and noble efforts of Mrs. Crossley, will, in the | those who know well that there are hundreds of young 


felt my reply to be too conclusive to admit of a direct | course of years, solve for them the delicate problem ay growing up who have little chance of 


f t 
answer, or, indeed, of anything but an evasion. His | ten have indicated. It must necessarily be one of grea 
question did not allude to the medium of communica- anxiety at the first. If in these times of high prices, J so urgentl 


t for this provision, as to conclude that the help now 
— will be forthooming, and that those 


hen it must be struggle to live in un to whom has entrusted substance will see here 
tion, and I dreamt not that I need do so. In all ee Ee ne oa ee ee 7 


superior Anglo-vernacular institutions the prevalent united work the education of ministers’ families, both | Happily Con 

tongue employed in the lower classes is the 1 — and | Lewisham and Milton Mount would be sustained. | action when a clear call of necessity is heard 
in the upper class English. All that is added about mb benevolence from the friends of ministers of | Three balance-sheets we 
Hindus “‘being imperfectly acquainted with English,” gun 
nat readily comprehending religious instruction given Congregational 
in it,” and their ‘not learning much about the doctrines | ministers have supported the appeal. Happily it has 
and the precepts of Christianity through the medium | not been in vain; and whenever the churches more 


* 
99 2 2 . bacri 
of a foreign language,” is easily answered. The difi- | ions, op zend dne danamentel collection or 2 church 
culty of language must necessarily exist somewhere 


whenever the missionary seeks to spread the truth in a | respect to the pupils in the house; and the applicants 
heathen land. He must learn the language of the 


people, or they must learn his. Of course, as a rule, it jt Bag may os gg ink how much later lene 
is the former which is done, but if it should be that the en cme Mem referred to the election of Miss 
process is reversed as in Anglo- Vernacular schools, then Selina Hadland as head-mistress at a commencing 
I maintain that the scholars are far more likely to attain salary of 200/., that lady having been unanimously 
a perfect knowledge of theological truth through being | chosen out of fifty-eight applicants. The committee 
taught English than adults are by being preached to by i 


a missionary who has learned Bengali or Hindeo. Does | ment, and had written to Miss Hadland a letter 


Mr. Evans really mean that in our Indian schools our — their views of what the college should 
religious instruction is not comprehended? Can he be. To the 


mean that his brethren would go on teaching and not | deed the selection of teachers, professors, and 

make themselves understood ! or is he unacquainted with | Officials, subject to the approval of the executive. i 

the marvellous facility with which Hindoos master Eng- A — of — as to the = “Thou — — ny ane in 8 of 

lish and all conceptions relating to the metaphysical, *. opted by the 8 ided ths Web A to 2 been do 

the spiritual, and the supernatural! The clear grasp 1 — — ＋ A 18 exceptions, it has been dec everything 

and 3 whieh many thousand Hindoos . be the maximum and ten y aa the buil ~ PY n 22 
3 ° . . . ou can 

educated in our English mission schools now have of our pepe 105 n 85 8° a 


Western literature, science, philosophy, and religion, 


abundantly refute him. 


I bave been led thus far from my original purpose in | Staduating and obtaining the certi 
pursuit of my opponent, but allow me in conclusion to | Pen doors of independence and usefulness. At | be met, which shows wha 


state that with the great majority of missionaries 


lax the 
hold that vernacular preaching should be the chief sa when the number of ils who have passed | Everything has been done 
agency employed in the attempt to evangelise India ; | the local Universi 1 reported. Th oung people, though as 
that schools are a most important and indispensable 4 de * i | Aegi 
auxiliary agency to vernacular preaching; and that but that a larger 
whilstzschools [generelly should be conducted in the | corresponding literary cofture mizht be paid, and 


— — . 


manse, the churches would take up as their special and | very fruitful method of exercising 


their 
never behind in 


secretary has lately sent off fifteen 
pastors, and many of the foremost 


subscription, however small, there will be no fear with 
now anxiously waiting will be at once received. It is 


speak in high terms of satisfaction at this appoint- 


head-mistress is entrusted by the trust- 


of ten and — pupils readily 7 > class | been done to a the want which 

arrangements, me well-grounded in elementary | a crying one. I say @ crying one, 

branches of study, and — thus — yp for institution which has only been open 
cates W 


hich | and yet there are fifty 2 
an 


whi 
t 

1 | first starting it has been necessary somewhat to | was for such an institution. cannot 

vale as to age, which mutt be borne in | that it will be allowed to for 


or carelessness 


588 had ed that 15/. per annum should on 


the minimum payment, but sum for 
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to the curriculum, which 

0 that it — calculated 

& sour reo To see 
sople gathered er, every 

A eb eng h — is suffi- 
all that the want bas been met, 
A er most — 1 As to 
you may at have some diffic 31 but I 

jot suppose that you will have much difficulty 
en it has become known. Children come 


parts to this institu- 
may be much blessed; for I 

Lever came across an institution 

to do good, and every Christian 

„God speed” to it. 

Mr. Scorr : I should like in seconding this 


. those who have been 
in the management of this in- 


laymeti.. When 1 attended the Union meeting in 
) inquiries I frequently met with 


in the report struck me. 
it that the voluntary pay- 
e part of ministers for their daughters 
most adn .. I have been con- 
two. colleges, and I cannot understand 
„ — 1 1 33 
be yj and i it shows very skilfu 
| that they are able to do ao, 11 seems 
to me pulpite should, be open to the advo- 
zel this imatitution, and I myself would be 
to give two a to this work. 
pu ) pe! ution, the CHAIRMAN 
ought 301 each would cover all 
and this allowed one-third for 1 — 
and bwa- * ee ping expenses. 0 
it nn e felt sure they would be 
— ne to pay more ; but they were trying it for 
1 ‘ 


r. J. BENCLAIR moved the second resolution :— 


assisted 

different towns — 2 
very al services to this college as collectors of subscrip-* 
He “felt sure, that if they could get their 
wives and to go and see the institution 
they would not have much difficulty in getting it 
Every means should be ado to make 
the institution was open to inspec- 


au 
it. 
rm od it 8 it had to see 
an institution of that kind in its ordinary worki 
days. If ladies knew the difficulty ministers 
in educating their daughters, they would aid them 
Mr. T. L. Drvrrr seconded the resolution, and 
said they would be glad to see all the ladies in the 
visit the institution, and if they would 


pa spent 4. conviction 15 few 
ety of 14 selliters for ome of 
as teachers in „ and in 

as well as sehools, and it trusts the 
pay atten to this most desirable end 


Having some knowledge of the educational wants 
of the from bis connection with the school 
life, be 


E 


Fs 


i 


ARTHUR MARSHALL seconded the resolution, 
and said they were doing a high service for the 
nation as. well as for their own denomination in 


these young ladies for their service. 
1 75 — were adopted, and the meeting 


— 


NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP STORTFORD. 


this suatituion + og ped yA ge ga 
was held on | Ju » at 
3 house. There was a fares ee 
r. Edward „ ded he Lars. of ** com- 
NA e absence of Mr. Hen 
Ric ard, M. P., the Rev. Dr, Kennedy officiated at 
e distribution of the prizes, After devotional 
exercises; the chairman expressed his gratification 
at seeing so many friends present, and acknowledg- 


ing the Divine ess in | ing the school in 
week excellent health du 4 the fos. year. The 
were disappointed at the absence of Mr. Ri ‘ 


who was ned in the House of Commons by the 
Education Bill, and there were other unavoidable 


The Heap Masrer then read in full the report of 
the examiner, Mr, Edmund Ledger, M. A., late 
fellow of Corpus Christi College, to the Syndicate 
of aaa te It stated that three days were 
occupied in the. exan ion, which was conduc 


Devil of oll ui h ts ake Been, Raving 


— 6 


— through the ordeal. Divinity, Hnglish, 
h, Latin, arithmetic, and class si are 
taught throughout the school; Greek in the 6th 
form, and to a small extent in the 4th and 5th 
forms, German in the 4th, 5th, and 6th forms. 
Twenty-eight pupils learn instrumental music and 
twenty-nine drawing. Euclid, algebra, trigonome- 
try, and mechanics are taught in the higher forms. 
The attainments of the different classes are then de- 
scribed in detail, and Mr. Ledger furnishes the 
following summary :— 

The best boys of Form VI. have left since last year. 
The three remaining in the class have not done so well 
as I could wish, the highest total of marks obtained 
being upon the whole only slightly more than one-half. 
There is also but little difference between the first boy 
in the form and the second boy. When I take these 
facts into consideration with the character of the papers 
set and the way in which many questions of moderate 
difficulty had been passed over and gross mistakes made 
in various essy questions, I think that it may be well 
not to bestow this year the scholarship which I had been 
asked to assist in awarding to this form. 

I am more pleased with Form V. than with Form VI., 
but this form also needs much improvement in several 


points, | 
I believe that the work of the school (which is now 
in the sixth year of its existence) has to some extent 
been interfered with during the past year by changes 
in the staff of masters and by various examinations for 
which some of thé boys have been preparing ; I also see 
signs of wm | moderate intellectual ability in some of the 
boys ; but I cannot, after making all allowances, give a 
W satisfactory report, , 
he standard attained is in many respects lower than 

last year, and some faults which I noticed then are still 


‘more apparent now. 


Much and increased care is necessary in the teaching 
of the elements of Latin and French, and in arithmetic 
and English in several of fhe classes. 

Care should also be taken that the classes do not hurry 
through any of their work or profess to prepare subjects 
too long or too difficult for them to do thoroughly well. 
The work of the school is very varied and comprehen- 
sive ; I hope that it will also be very thorough. I should 
be glad tosee a ter readiness in viva voce examina- 
tion. In several classes the boys were so slow and 
hesitating in their viva voce answers that I was forced 
to set a considerable amount of extra paper work in 
order to give them another chance of doing well. 

I am induoed to make these suggestions by the fact 
that the schedule of work sent in to the Syndicate this 
year was of a higher standard than last year, while the 
results attained are, upon the whole, decidedly less, At 
the same time, there are some very good points in the 
school. The discipline and behaviour of the boys were 
very gratifying to me. The French in Form I., the 
Divinity in most of the forms, the arithmetic in Form 
IV., the English in some of the classes, the Greek in 
Form VI., the algebra (which, as a whole, is decidedly 
better than tho arithmetic), and the French pronuncia- 
tion throughout the school pleased me much, The 
dictation and the neatness and accuracy of the writing 
were unusually good and above the average. The know- 
ledge of a book of Milton shown by some of the boys 
was decidedly good, and the improvement in Paley since 
last year very satisfactory, S558 

The CHAIRMAN said that although the report was 
not quite so good as they had anticipated, they felt 
that ‘‘faithful are the wounds of a friend,” and 
instead of keeping back any portion of the criticism, 
— were willing that everything which had been 
said should be known, trusting that the attention 
thus directed to their weak points would result in 
the application of all practicable remedies. 

Rev. Dr. KEnnepy trusted that all the youths he 
saw before him would resolve that whether they 
should attain to positions of honour or not, they 
would strive with all their might to rise to posi- 
tions of usefulness, Dr. Kennedy accompanied the 
presentation of the prizes with suitable and 

remarks. The following is a list of prizes 


awarded: 
LIsT OF PRIZES, 


Form VI.—1, George Herschell, Staunton's Shake- 
speare, presented by Mrs. Jeremiah Heard ; 2, A. E. 
Lacroix, My Garden (Alfred Smee). 

Form V.—1, H. Champ, The Atmosphere (Glaisher) ; 
2, J. Livingstone Wood, Rustic Adornments (Shirley 
Hibbert) Weine acceasit, P. Lockhart. 

Form IV.—1, W. E. Fielden, Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible; 2, 2 Hallack, Chaucer's England (Matthew 
Browne, two vols.); proxime accesstt, O. H. Bishop. 

Form III.—1, A. Bishop, Air and Rain (Angus Smith); 
2, F. Gregory, The Huguenots (Smiles), 

Form II., Division I.—l, H. Burton, Geology of 
Oxford (Philips); 2, H. Walker, Romance of Natural 
History (Gorse). 

Form II., Division II.—1, H. M. Livens, The Subter- 
ranean WorldK Hartwig); F. B. Fisher, Young Benjamin 
Franklin (H. Mayhew). 


Form I., Division I.—1, C. Fraser, Wonders o Water 


(Tissandier and Ball); 2, T. 
Natural History (F. Buckland). 

Form I., Division II.— I, C. Laird, Rab and his Friends 
(J. Brown) ; 2, R. Herschell, Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character (Ramsay). 

Good Conduct Prize, awarded by the boys—Kenneth 
Hamilton Mullens, The Book of Days (Chambers). 

Music.—A. S. Knight, Playgrounds of Europe (Leslio 
Stephen). Proxime Aceesserunt, G. Herschell, C. Wil- 
lia ms, P. Lockhart, J. L. Wood, R. Hayward, A. E. 
Turberville, tly improved. 

Singi . Cuthbertson, Philology of the English 
Tongue (Earle). 

Drill.—1, C. M. Chivers, Balaustion’s Adventures; 2, 
W. C. Cole, Flowers and Gardens (Watson) ; proxime 
accesserunt, O. A. Crispe, P. Lockhart, H. East, W. 
Cuthbertson, A. W. Florence, W. E. Fielden, 

Writing.—1, F. Everard, Gareth and Lynette 3 


Smith, Curiosities of 


Drawing.—C. E. Pertwee, Outlines. of Astronomy 
ual, P. Lockhart, A. Bishop, 
. Gregory, 
Ape Turberyille, Ihe Microscope 
(J. Hog), 


Special Prizes.—1, O. H. . Liſe of Thomas 
Brassey frit A. Helps); 2, W. G. Forryan, Builders of 
Babel (McAuslane); 3, A. E. Gooday, 
American History. | 
A bouquet was presented to each of the prize- 
ers ; and at the close of the ceremony a round 
of hearty applause was given in honour of the 
donors of the bouquets and the special prizes. 


The Rev. ALEXANDER HANNAY, secretary of the 
Congregational Union, then delivered an interesting 
address to the pupils. In passing he took occasion 
to remark that it was an exceedingly honest and 
ingenuous procedure on the part of the headmaster 
and the directors to have read in its integrity the 
report to which they had listened. He knew few 
schools in which such a course would have been 
decided upon, and parents, so far from being dis- 


omance of 


couraged by it, should feel increased confidence 


that good, honest work was going forward there, 
and that those who had it in hand would go on 
improving, earning by their failures, until great 


success would be achieved in days to come. The 
first point upon which his own experience suggested 
a remark which might be useful to the boys before 


him, was the desirableness of having some definite 

urpose in life, some definite purpose for life—that 
is, that they should early resolve to attain to a 
position in life in which they would be useful men, 
passing onward and upward from the position in 
which they found themselves to some position in 
society in which they could do good—not being 
anxious about riches, which were a bagatelle, but 
fighting their way up to a useful position. Great 
difficulties would present themselves, but these 
might be overcome. He went on to say :— 

There were four boys in a town in the South of 
Scotland, all the sons of artisans, and all apprenticed 
to the same business — compositors (type-setters). 
These youths somehow got it into their head that 
they should not spend all their lives in type- 
setting. They formed the purpose that they would 
rise to something higher. It was not merely that they 
desired to get rid of the drudgery of-, type-setting, 
but the idea that they might do good. Just at that 
time the first Reform Bill had been passed, and the 
Temperance Society was formed; the lectures and 
speeches interested these boys, He doubted whether 
the effect of such public movements was sufficiently 
considered, in regard to their influence in waking up 
youths and making men of them. These four youths 
formed this purpose—that they would all become 
editors of newspapers, They wanted to have some say 
on the politics of the times, and beiag in newspaper 
offices, that was the course which appeared to them 
most probably available. One of these died com- 
paratively young, but was the first editor of the 
Morning Star ; 3 was a working man’s son, but ho 
steadily kept in view his purpose, and conquered 
difficulties which would have appalled most men. The 
second is now editor of a newspaper published in one 
of the Northern counties, and has put his hand not 
unacceptably to other kinds of literary labour. The 
third lost patience ; his impulses were rather to active 
than to literary life; he ran away from his apprentice- 
ship and went to sea. The purpose which he had 
formed in youth was not altogether unproductive of 
results, for he is now a distinguished naval officer, and 
one who has gained some celebrity in connection with 
science. About the fourth he had only this to say, 
whether it was a step up or down in life—after being 
some time in the Christian ministry, he is now the 
Secretary of the Congregational Union, (Cheers.) If 
there was a spark of egotism in that story they would 
forgive it; but not forget the lesson which it con- 
tained, He believed deliberately, without any kind of 
varnish, that these were boys of average capacity, who 
had won their way to positions of influence which they 
would never have otherwise occupied, by force of this 
purpose working in them. 
The next point was the necessity of thoroughness 
in all their work. He would have every boy write 
‘‘ Thorough over his dormitory. He would have 
them pray thoroughly, attend to the reading of 
God’s book thoroughly, as well as to grammar 
thoroughly ; let everything about them have this 
characteristic, and they would soon find their work 
come easy to them. Another point to which he 
would direct their attention was submission to 
authority. The more men advanced in life, the 
more they had the opportunity of learning that 
unless they were prepared to submit mind and 
heart and will to authority—the authority of God 
—there would be no useful and blessed life for 
them here. As boys at school nothing would bring 
them so much benefit as a habit of simple, prompt, 
unquestioning submission to authority. He was 
rejoiced to learn that their conduct was so good ; 
other strength would grow out of that. If they 
had a boy among them who was of a rebellious 
en. Si they would do well not to show any 

reference for his companionship on that account. 

‘he remaining point to which he would refer was 
veracity—clear, plain, unhesitating, transparent 
truthfulness. Upon a recent visit to Mill-hill 
School, he was much pleased to hear one of the 
masters bear testimony that after an experience of 
several terms he had not found a boy who had 
either uttered an untruth to him, or prevaricated, 
shufiled, or tried to hide a fault. Whether they 
were prize men or non-prize men, duxes or dunces, 
they could be true men. All could not do great 
feats in the world, but all could become good and 
useful members of society if they would follow the 
free and broken counsels which he had ventured to 
address to them. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Prentice addressed to the pupils words of 
stimulus to exertion, applauded the straightforward 
courage which had led the conductors of the school 
to e public the examiner's report as indicative 
of a determination boldly to meet and conquer 
difficulties, and called on the youths present to 


}irésolve that no efforts shoul 


be wanting on their 


doing its work. 
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part to gain a much more gratifying report in the 
coming year. 

The ain said that when the headmaster 
and directors of this school took what was felt to be 
the bold step, for a young school like this, of ask- 
ing for the examination of the Syndicate, it was 
with the full determination of making the school 
what it ought to be ; and in that resolve they should 
still persevere. He concluded by proposing a vote 
of thanks to, and confidence in, the headmaster, the 
masters, and the matron. 

The Rev. J. KNaaGs, in seconding the resolution, 
said that, from what he knew of Mr. Alliott, he 
was convinced that he would succeed in makin 
this a first-rate school. He rejoiced in the healthi- 
ness of the school, of which he had had an exempli- 
fication in his own family. Hisown son, when he 
went to school, was a delicate boy, but in about 
three months he grew so strong, stout, and robust, 


that he hardly knew him again; he had made good 


progress mentally as well as physically. 

e Rev. R. ALLrorr, on behalf of his colleagues 
and himself, thanked the friends for this renewed 
expression of their confidence, Of course it had 
not been a pleasant thing to find the work which 
had been honestly carried on during the year 
measured out no better. He felt sure that the exa- 
miner had made what he felt to be a faithful and 
just report. There was much that might be said 
in way of an explanation, but he did not propose to 
go into those matters. He could not but feel, in 
reference te the boys, that they had been dropped 
upon somewhat too heavily ; but they must do as 
the masters did—take their thrashing, and strive 
to be the better for it; strive by increased efforts 
to put it out of the power of any examiner to give 
another such report. He would strive to profit by 
that report, while he believed that the work of the 
school during the year had been steady, honest, and 
creditable to masters and pupils, aud such as 
would tell in favour of the character of the boys 
some day or other. (Cheers. ) 

The compa. then adjourned to the dining-hall, 
where an excellent cold collation was provided for 
the large numbers who partook of it. 

At the close of the proceedings the CHAIRMAN 
proposed the health of The Queen,” which was 
duly honoured ; after which the National Anthem 
was * 

The Rev. W. CUTHBERTSON, in a eulogistic 
2 proposed the thanks of the meeting an d 
the board of directors to Dr. Kennedy and the 
Rev. A Hannay, for their presence and able aid. 


Mr. JAMES HARVEY, in seconding this resolution, 
said the words spoken by Mr. Hannay to the 
lads were words which could never die, but must 
live and have their influence on those to whom 
they were addressed, for they were words of 
truth, and love, words of encouragement and 
strength. The remarks of Mr. Cuthbertson in 
reference to the girls’ college must have struck a 
chord in the hearts of many present. 1t must have 
been at once apparent to them how much necessit 
there was for the establishment of such an insti- 
tution. He had one daughter at the school, and 
he felt he had been a great gainer by the establish- 
ment of the institution, which was under the 
control of a lady-principal in whom the directors 
were justified in placing entire confidence. He had 
visited the institution, and everything which he 
had seen indicated the controlling influence of 
order, love, and great ability. They had all the 
machinery, but they had room for more scholars ; 
the number next session, they felt sure, would be 
largely increased, but they should like to see the 
house quite filled. 

The Rev. Dr. KENNEDY, in acknowledging the 
vote of thanks, said he did not think that either 
teachers or parents should be in the least degree 
discouraged by the report which had been read. 
He had had to examine a school of very high pre- 
tensions, and had only been expected to give his 
impressions in general terms ; had he entered into 
the same details which characterised Mr. Ledger’s 
report, his report of that school would have been 
equally unfavourable. The reading of those 
details of the report indicated that the head- 
master and the directors had a good conscience in 
the matter, and that they had done their very best 
for the school. The reputation of their head- 
master was of so high a character, that there was 
no fear as to the result which would be realised by 
the children placed under his charge. East Anglia 
had been the very cradle of Nonconformity ; their 
leaders there had been men who appreciated their 
9 and Oxford education and were worthy 
of it. 

The Rev. A. HANNAY, in returning thanks, said 
he believed from what he knew of it, that this in- 
stitution would be the means of strength and power, 
not to Nonconformity merely, but to the uprising 
generation of the whole locality. | 

Mr. WHITELEY proposed as a toast the health of 
The Headmaster,” in whose management of the 
school he felt perfect confidence. 

The Rev. R. ALLIorr said he was much obliged 
to them for the kind manner in which his name 
had been received. He felt quite certain that the 
report would not shake their confidence in the 
honesty of intention which had characterised his 
conduct of the school. The work was to him the 
joy of his life, and would be, so long as he retained 
their confidence. He believed that though there 
might be some stumbling now and then, the school 
would not on the whole be found unsuccessful in 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. E. H. Jones, said he did not feel dis- 
satisfied with the report; on the contrary, he 


| 


thought it was a report which would do good to the | 


masters and to the scholars, He rejoiced to per- 
ceive in the * list that day the names of boys 
whose occupy a prominent position among 
them—Dr. Mullens, Dr. Lockhart, and the Rev. 
W. Cuthbertson ; that fact sufficiently indicated 
the estimate which those gentlemen formed of the 
school. He felt sure that they only had to stand 
by this school to ensure its future growth and per- 
manent strength. 

Mr. Avetine (son of the Rev. T. W. Aveling, 
who was unavoidably absent) said he attended there 
with the less diffidence from having been from the 
last three or four years intimately associated with 
one of the highest of the existing institutions—the 
% North London Collegiate School for Girls.” It 
was not a finishing school,” for the pupils were 
taught that education was never finished ; nor was 
it a school in which are received ‘a limited num- 
ber of young ladies” of the aristocratic class, but in 
which there are 750 girls belonging to the middle 
class. He had no doubt that the same excellent 
system of instruction which was there carried on 
was in operation in the East Anglian Girls’ 
School.” There were some who determined to try 
the experiment whether a higher education for 
girls was not obtainable, and who would say, Let 
nature, rather than society, art, or precedent, be 
the judge of the success of the experiment. 
(Cheers. ) : , 

On the motion of Mr. WHITELEy, thanks were 
voted to the chairman and the directors for their 
assiduous attention to the interests of the school, 
to which Mr. GrrmwaDk briefly responded. 

Mr. Portway proposed the health of the matron, 
Miss Nottage, which was cordially received. 

The company then adjourned to the ladies’ school 
where tea was provided, after which the proceed- 


ings of the anniversary meeting were brought to a 
close. 


Imperinl Parliament. 


HOUSEHOLD SUFFRAGE FOR COUNTIES, 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. 
TREVELYAN moved the second reading of his bill for 
Extending Household Suffrage to Counties, and ex- 
patiated on the anomaly of leaving outside the pale 
of the Constitution large masses of the population 
who lived just outside boroughs, and were in no 
way to be distinguished from the populations of 
towns. Mr. Trevelyan expressed his entire confi- 
dence in the fitness of the agricultural labourer for 
the exercise of the franchise. He calculated that 
the bill would add about 900,000 electors to the 
constituencies. Mr. O. MondAx having seconded 
the motion, Mr. T. CoLiins met the bill by the 
„previous question, not merely objecting to the 
time of the session at which the bill was brought on, 
but treating as ridiculous the idea of dealing with 
parliamentary reforms by ‘‘single-barrell Pop: 
guns.” Taken by itself the bill would not hold 
water, and to ask the House to consider it alone was 
turning it into a mere debating society. If the 
county franchise were extended it must be accom- 
panied by a redistribution of seats, otherwise it 
would produce the most startling anomalies. Sir 
JOHN KENNAWAY seconded the amendment, and 
Mr. Beach and Mr. NREwwDTdATE also spoke against 
the bill, while Mr. Capogan and Mr. Dixon spoke 
in favour of it. Mr. Forster, explaining that he 
spoke for himself and not for the Government, 
stated that he should vote for the bill. He had 
always held that the settlement of 1867 could not 
be an abiding settlement, and he saw no reason why 
the county householder should be the only person 
deprived of the franchise. Mr. Forster read a letter 
from Mr. Gladstone, who was confined to his Ver- 
illness, asking him to tell the House that he sti 
retained the opinion that the extension of house- 
hold suffrage was — and politic in itself, and could 
not long be delayed. Lord JoHN MANNERS 
condemned such an unusual roceeding, which 
amounted to a sort of ‘‘ Royal Message,” and pro- 
tested also against the question being considered an 
open question by the Government, after its head had 
pronounced so decidedly in its favour. Mr. Faw- 
CETT also held that after Mr. Gladstone’s letter, the 
question was taken out of Mr. Trevelyan’s hands, 
and would doubtless take its place on the Minis- 
terial programme. It was no longer an abstract 
resolution that the House had to deal with, but the 
beginning of a new movement for parliamentary re- 
form. It was the duty of the House, therefore, to 
insist.dn having a clear understanding of the lines 
on which this reform was to be carried out, but 
the Government, by the facilities it had given to 
Mr. Trevelyan’s bill, and by stifling his motion on 
the distribution of political power, had prevented 
the House taking a broader view. Though he had 
always been convinced that household suffrage 
must be extended to counties, he was determined 
not to place the whole political power of the country 
inéo the hands of the labouring classes without 
taking security that other classes would be repre- 
sented. Mr. Bruce denied that Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter was intended us a public manifesto ; and dis- 
ae the right of any member to insist on the 

overnment having an opinion upon the question 
as a Government. Mr. J. G. TALBOT said that, 
having regard to the impending dissolution, the 
declaration was evidently intended as a manifesto 
to go to the country upon. Mr. ScourFiELp read 
an extract. from a speech of Mr. Cardwell in the 
reform debates of 1839 against identity of — we 
in town and county. Mr. TREVELYAN replied: 
and Mr, J. Lowruer talked the bill out. 


their public duties in the pone of Lords, What 
he did was to * the ay, naan +: by 
the two Houses o Parliament. , far rom the 
duty he undertook having interfered with the dis- 
charge of his judicial duty in the Monga 
be wen only abeon t three times from the 
sittings of the House, and under the 0 
asked whether the of the 

were marked by 


© Cal ap 
new court, he sb oath ey ro some 
should sit as assessors in Court of Appeal daring 
the consideration of ecclesiastical cases, and alters: 
tions would be made to prevent the constitution of 
the court being open to the suspicion of having been 
regulated in reference to any particular app 
Lord REDESDALE pro to postpone the considera- 


tion of the Commons’ amendments for three 177 
The Archbishop of CANTERBURY said that it was 
thought best, both in the select committe in 
the whole House, not to mix up ecclésiasti 

with the provisions of the bill, and be der 
that the e 1 made in the — had been effec 
with undue haste and without congul with 
the heads of the Church. Lord SALIssuRyY pointed 
out that the provision had been oe 
adopted in the House of Commons, and it could not 
be said to have been agreed to without considera- 
tion; for the opinions of the bishops on the p 
had been previously expressed in the House of 
Lords. Lord Carrns said he was disa at 


some of the changes made by the Commons iu 
appellate jurisdietion, but he sonia not zuf 


Lord — gene ds „ fats nendimen hod 
Ei and opposed By rd therle and 


the Lord Chancellor, and on a {vision it Was nega- 
tived by 61 to 24. | 

Lord Carrns then — 7 — to restore the bill to 
the state in which it left the House of Lords, with 
respect to making the Lord Chancellor the head of 
the Chancery division of the Supreme Court. The 
motion was ied by 48 to 36 votes. 


observed that the House of Lords had stated , 
opinion that the salaries of AL. the 


q 

ourt of Appeal should be 6,000/, a year, e 
Commons reduced the 1 8 0 
thought that the alteration would * 0 of 
degrading the court, and he moved t 1 pros 
vision inserted by the Commons should not be 


agreed to. The Lonp 9 said that the 
omission of the provision would constitute an in- 
terference with the privileges of the House of 
Commons, since the clause was, a money, R 
He did not believe that the difference between the 
two sums would have any appreciable effect on the 
character of the court. On à division the amend. 
ment was agreed to by 46 to 24 votes. 
The rest of the Commons’ amendments were then 
gone through. On that relating to .eocl 
appeals, the Bishop of Lonpon said the most rev. 
prelate had been taken severely to task for his 
remarks on this subject, but the surprise he — 
expressed was not at the er of ecolesiasti 
causes to the new Court of eal, but that the 
transfer should be effected without precautions 
against the effects of a hang e which would cause 
an entire revolution in this respect. There never 
had been a period at which ecclesiastical —. 
had not formed part of every court for the heari 8g 


of ecclesiastical appeals. e Commons’ : 
ment for the transier of ecclesiastical to the 
new Court of Appeal, together with the Lord 


Chancellor’s consequential amendment thereon, were 
agreed to. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL, 

On the motion for going into committee on the 
Endowed Schools Act 1800 Amendment Bill, Mr. 
NEWDE£GATE moved that the House go into 
mittee that day three months. After some discus- 
sion the amendment was negatived without a divi- 
sion, and the House went into committee on the 
bill. On Clause 3, Mr. GATHORNE HARDY 
to except all endowments for elementary education 
from the action of the commissioners. Mr. Forster 
objected, and the amendment was negatived by 
129 to 88. On Clause 4, Mr. M‘OvuLLaGH TORRENS 
was defeated by 100 to 68 in an attempt to provide 
that in alterations of endowments no on shall 
be alienated for the benefit of persons in any other 
class in life or of persons in the same class in any 
town or country other than that indicated hy the 
donor; and an amendment by Mr. HEyYoATE 
limiting the power of the commissioners to alter 
the statutes made by the founder or under his 
authority during his lifetime was rejec 87 to 
34. Mr. Divx moved to omit Clause B alto- 

ether; and, after a few observations from Mr. 


ORSTER in defence of the clause, it was carried by 


com- 
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Clause 6 Mr. Garnorne Harpy 
the limitation to endowments 
Act, but he was de- 


N 
8 
i 

“2 


, 


feated by 88 to 40. On this, Mr. Gathorne Hard 

said he would not trouble the committee wit 

the other amendments of which he had given 

notice on the clause, but would appeal for 

justice to another place.” Mr. DILLWYN 
as a threat to the 

rising 44 
to e r. GLAD- 

STONE i and objected to a repe- 

tition of his speech. The CuarrMAN ruled that con- 

re 

to make a personal explanation, i 

———＋ — and justify 1 

observa- 

S 

before Mr. Forster 

omit a clause that, 

would certainly re 

Clause 6 was moved 

carried by 88 to 48. 

to without di 

an amendmen 

to limit 

Sir JoHN 

effect that where 

the statutes of a 

or 


Eee 
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ernment, and it was carried by 
Looks moved to prohibit the re- 
governors or a oan of any endowed 
except ect or mismanage- 
and was beaten by 146 to 100 votes. 

THE EDUCATION BILL. 


On — Ae the report of the Educaticn Act 


Lord Sanpon moved a new clause providing that 
who takes into his service a child under 
unable to read or write shall be deemed 
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supported it, and Mr. Forsrer, though 3 
at this 


Another new clause, moved by Mr. Cunrrr, for 
the division of Lambeth into two school districts, 
was negatived by 128 to 77. Lord Jony MANNERS 
was beaten by 128 to 63 on a clause to enable 
school boards to dissolve themselves, and Mr. J. G. 
Tazor failed by 113 to 60 to strike out sub-section 
6 of Clause 23, which throws on the t the 
onus in certain cases of proving the age of his child. 

THE RATING BILL. 


In the House of Lords on Friday, Lord Krmsrr- 
LEY moved the second reading of the Rating (Lia- 
bility and Value) Bill, and explained that the 
— principle of the bill was to extend the lia- 

y to ra to certain kinds of pro „ in- 
cluding Gdvernment 2 » which not pre- 
viously been rated. The bill also proposed to make 
e the temporary acts passed to exempt 

in · trade from rating, because it had been 
found that 1 to rate stock · in trade was 
practically a failure. Notice had been given of 


ysition to the bill, on the ground, he supposed, 
th at it was expedient to deal with the whole ques- 
tion of local taxation, and not merely with one por- 
tion of it. He did not underrate the importance 
of dealing with the whole question ; but he thought 
it would not be right that a bill of this kind 
should be postponed all the branches of the 
subject were not dealt with at the same time. 
— * object — st of the * 
one o ons he urged against the 
measure was founded on the manner in which the 
principle that Government property should be rated 
was to be carried out. He did not 
think that at the present period of the session the 
bill could be properly dered, and therefore he 
as an amendment that the second age | 
be for three months. The bi 
Lord Morey, Lord GRANVILLE, 
HAurrax, and opposed by Lord SELKIRK 
and the Duke of Ricnmonp. The latter said that 
the facts that the Boundary Commission had not 
yet , and that the assessment question was 
mixed up with the matter, constituted reasons for 
the po ement of the measure. On a division, 
the bill was thrown out by 59 to 43 votes. 


THE FENIAN PRISONERS. 
At the morning sitting of the House of Commons 


to say that the cases alluded to by Mr. Butt stood 
on quite a different footing from those to which 
the amnesty had been — ory The prisoners 
had been .convicted of felony, and of a class of 
felony which was calculated to do serious public 
injury. He desired to gain no popularity by over- 
looking such offences as secretly accumulating arms 
with à view, of course, to future bloodshed and 
tumult, It was a morbid feeling if any sympathy 
were entertained in any quarter for the persons who 
committed such offences, If at a future day all 
traces of such crimes should have passed away, the 


might be reconsidered, but at present he could pl 


cases be 
hold out no hope of amnesty, 


CROWN PRIVATE ESTATES BILL. 


In committee on this bill a clause moved by 
Mr. DICKINSON, requiring that royal wills shall be 
subject to the same laws, &c., as te Pad wets 
persons, both in regard to the payment of duties an 
in other respects, was ruled to be out of order; and 
another clause, proposed by Sir C. DILKE requiring 
that the — and disbursements of the private 
estates of the Crown shall be sent to the Treasury 
and laid before Parliament, was opposed by Mr. 
GLADsTONE, who pointed out that this bill had only 
become necessary on account of the doubtful 
— 2 of an existing Act, and declared that it 
would be unhandsome and generous in the House to 
take advantage of that necessity to import into it an 
entirely novel and irrelevant fy a Mr. 
ANDERSON made some remarks, and the clause was 
negatived by 104 to 15. 


EDUCATION ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


On the order fer the third reading of this bill, Mr. 
SCOURFIELD and Mr. Brrugy expressed regret at 
the political spirit which had been generated on this 
question, and trusted that all parties would here- 
after work her for the good of the large 
number of neglected children whom the Act sought 
to benefit. 

Mr. CANDLISH said that his right hon. friend the 
Vice-President of the Council had told the House 
more than once that the 25th clause of the 
Act of 1870 was adopted unanimously by the House. 
But the fact was there were not a dozen members of 
the House who really understood in 1870 the mean- 
ing and effect of the clause, otherwise it never 
would have passed as it did sub silentio. His right 
hon. friend gave it to be understood more than once 
that the 25th clause should be _ reconsidered. 
But that had not been done, and his right hon. 
friend, by the course which he had en, had 
3 1 into * * ranks = 
irritated the religious feeling of the country. e 
consequence of such a policy would be felt at the 
1 elections. The amendment of the Act of 

870 which had been looked forward to so wistfully 
had ended in bitter disappointment, and his right 
hon. friend, in his own borough, would be obliged 
to have recourse to the assistance of the party which 
in that House had sustained him in maintaining the 
25th clause. (Opposition cheers.) He had 
rejoiced to see his right hon. friend raised by 
Liberal support to be a great leader of the Liberal 
rty, but his right hon. friend had departed from 

principles, and it was only due to the con- 
stituents who sent him to this House and to himself 
that he should ex his entire disappointment at 
the course which his right hon. friend had taken. 

Mr. Forster first alluded to remarks of hon. 
gentlemen — and then eeded to reply to 
the hon. member for — 1 He observed that 
in the working of the Factory Acts it was con- 
sidered a great advantage; and, in fact, it was 
found absolutely necessary to throw the onus of 
small points of proof upon the parent for the protec- 
tion of the child. He was sorry that his hon. friend 
the member for Sunderland had thought it neces- 
sary to make the remarks he had. In the first 
place, he did not, perhaps, wish to complain that he 
(Mr. Forster) acted differently on behalf of the 
Government this session to what he had stated last 
year. The hon. member stated that he had held 
out hopes of the withdrawal of the 25th clause. If 
he referred to what he had stated, he would find 
that not once, but two or three times, in answer to 
the motion brought forward by his hon. friend the 
member for Birmingham, he acknowledged the fact 
of the objections, but said he did not concur with 
them ; that he would, if possible, remove them, but 
could hold out no hope of being able to assent to 
their removal, unless the right of the parents to 
choose the school were acknowledged. He dis- 
tinctly stated that they had no right in putting 
compulsion into force where there were two or three 
efficient elementary schools to say that the child 
should go to the school of which they approved, 
and not the one the t approved of. His hon. 
friend said that he not only forsook his party, but de- 
serted his early principles. That remark didnot come 
very well from any hon. member, because he did not 
know what the principles were which were instilled 
into him by persons of whom he was so little worthy, 
but this he would say, that this education question 
was a matter of great responsibility to him. He felt 
from 4 v to time — 4 to om not the 
good of his party and the advan of any tempo- 

measure but what he thought was good and 
right in itself. That he got from the lessons taught 
him by hisold Quaker father, and there was not a step 
which he had taken, especially in to religious 
education, of which he would not approve. (Cheers.) 

He appealed to those who knew intimately to 
say whether he had regarded this question, not as 
one affecting his own interests, or those of his hon. 
friend, but as it affected the welfare of the country 


rry | and the children of generations to come. (Cheers.) 


He considered that he should be unworthy of the 
position he occupied if he allowed other considera- 
tions to have any weight with him. What the re- 
sult might be he did not know, but he was quite 
sure that after they had heard what he had stated, 
they would admit that he had acted for the best 
interests of educat a he rigs Me 8 
of taking an whatever in politics if he 
either Aa — or lent himself to the 
taking away of the freedom of religious teaching in 
per eset (ners. When his hon. friend said he 
deserted the principles of his earlier years, his re- 
that, so far as he had said anything in re- 


was 
gard to education, he had simply repeated what he 


had always stated, and he would find that, in ad- 
dressing in St. James’s Hall in 1868 one of the 
largest meetings ever held on the subject he 
ry hen the same sentiments as he now. 
(Cheers. ) 

After some observations from Mr. Stuart and 
Mr. R. N. Fow er, 3 

Mr. Morey shared the desire of the hon. mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. ＋ to get rid of points 
of difference, and to unite all parties in * 
that d of religious education which was wish 
for by the masses of the people. His complaint was 
that in many districts where there was but one school 
—and that a national school—the schools were 
being to a large extent worked in 1 * of Church 
principles. In 1870 he recognised the cent 
efforts which had been made denominationally, and 
therefore 12 the Vice-President, being simple 
enough to think that in country districts where 
schools were scarce some common ground for the 
inculcation of religious instruction would be found, 
and that it would be suitable to the entire popula- 
tion. It was exceedingly difficult to prove the 
contrary, because there was a great indisposition on 
the part of those affected to give evidence on the 
subject; but he knew enough to be convinced that 
was a gee of instances in which the con- 
science clause was inoperative, particularly in 
villages where there was no owner of property who 
sympathised with its spirit, and that persistent 
attempts were made to promote Church interests in 
the schools. This was accounted for by the fact 
that those standing high in the Church of Eng- 
land had given utterance to the most stimulating 
suggestions that the schools were to be managed in 
the interests of the Church alone, that the teaching 
was tobe dogmatic, and that teachers were to be 
secured who were members of the Church of 
England, and who would pay supreme regard to the 
preparation of children for confirmation. The hon. 
member quoted the Rev. Canon Norris, inspector, 
the Bishops of Lichfield, Ely, and Gloucester, and 
the report of the National Society; and he con- 
tras with their utterances those of Dr. Fraser, 
Bishop of Manchester, who said that the Birming- 
ham League was greatly misunderstood, and that 
on its platform clergymen might very well maintain 
a position which would show they were not afraid 
to act upon a common ground on a subject on which 
pee | were supposed to have deep feelings. He 
could not be a party to the third reading of this bill 
without appealing to hon. members to shake them- 
selves a little loose from strang Church prejudice, 
so that we got to the end of these bickerings about 
Church and Chapel and really thought of the 
thorough education of the people. He especially 
appealed to the Vice-President, who apparently had 
failed to see anything of danger that needed to be 
checked. 

Sir C. ADDERLEY said the House had not ex- 
pressed any regret at the passing of the 25th clauses 
and attributed the agitation — it to jealouy, 
of the Church rather than zeal for education. He 
should not care much if the maintenance of this 
clause did split up the Liberal party. (Laughter.) 

Mr. HENRY RICHARD: The right hon. gentleman 
who has just sat down (Sir C. Adderley) ought to 
show some consideration for those who contend for 
what is called seeular education in day-schools, for 
there was a time when he himself shared their 
views. When the late Mr. Fox, then member for 
Oldham, some years ago introduced into this House 
a bill for secular education, the right hon. baronet, 
much to his honour as I think, strenuously sup- 
ported that measure. (Hear, hear.) He has pro- 
bably changed his views, but he ought not to be 
hard on those whom he has deserted. I will not 
enter into the controversy between my hon. 
friend the member for Sunderland and the 
Vice-President of the Council as to whether the 
latter has forsaken the principles of his youth. 
But I have always understood that the religious 
body among whom he was brought up, held this 
as one of their fundamental principles, that the 
application of public money, extracted from the 
pockets of the people by taxation, to teaching 
religion, whether in church or chapel or school, 
is not consistent with the freedom and purity of 
the Christian dispensation. (Hear, hear.) But I 
arise principally to protest against the use that has 
been made of the word ‘‘ sectarian” in the dis- 
cussions that have taken place on this bill. My hon. 
friend the member for Brighton fell into the use of 
the merest clap-trap, when the other day he spoke 
of ‘‘sectarian wrangling,” and took care by what 
he said before and after, very distinctly to point 
the application of the phrase to the Nonconformis ts. 
I suppose there must be something very fascinating 
to the ear and heart in a loud cheer, especially 
when it comes from the ranks of your opponents. 
(Laughter and cheers.) I infer this from the 
pains that are taken, and the sacrifices that are 
made to gain it. (Laughter.) But the danger is of 
being betrayed into claptrap in trying to secure the 
enjoyment. And I must say I think the hon. 
member for Brighton has been a little exposed 
to the temptation of late of courting the applause 
of the party opposite rather more than some of his 
friends think — safe. And I mast say that 
nothing could more utterly unfair and unjust 
than to apply the epithet sectarian to the course 
taken by the Nonconformists on this education 
question. We are emphatically the unsectarian 
party. Wo are contending for national agains} 


«mists on this matter. W 
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nectarian education. (Hear, hear.) The — 


truth is—and it is vain to attempt to disguise the 
fact—that the conflict 2 which we are ens 
gaged is only a. part of which 18 going 
on all aver Euro 4 in respect to 
to which the whole of the Liberal party in every 
country in Europe are at one Sate Are 
up the education of the people into the hands o 
the priesthood. (Hear, hear.) we are 


1 


charged with inconsistency because we refuse the | to 


application of rates, for denominational education 
while we sanction it in Parliamentary grants. But 
who has sanctioned it in Parliamentary grants? 
Not the Nonconformists. On the contrary, th 
have stedfastly and consistently opposed it. If 
my hon. friend the member for Brighton has fol- 
lowed the history of Nonconformist opinion on this 
subject, he must be aware that for many years 
the great body of the Noncodnformists oppo: 
State education altogether, and especially, and em- 
phatically on this groutid: that the appropriation 
of public money by votes from the consolidated 
fund to denominational, or even to religious 
teaching of any kind, was a clear violation of their 
principles and a wrong done to conscience. In 1843, 
at one of the largest and most important oonfe- 
reuces of the Congregational body ever held in this 
country, this resolution was carried unanimously :— 
„That this meeting, utterly repudiating, on the 
strongest grounds of Scripture and conscience, the 
receipt of money raised by taxation for 
sustaining the Christian religion, feels bound 
to apply this principle no less to the work 
of religious education.” And they gave the 
best proof of their sincerity by * 171 accept 
the grant for their own schools, and 80 placin 
themselves at an enormous disadvantage. An 
their views on this subject have been expressed in 
this House with perfect explicitness. y right 
hon. friend the member for Birmingham, in the de- 
bate on the Minutes of Council in 1847, though he 
was almost the only Nonconformist in the House, 
with characteristic courage spoke out our senti- 
ments fully. The Nonconformists were charged 
with ‘‘clamour” then, as they are now charged 
with ‘sectarian . and in reply to this, 
my right hon. friend said, Just recollect, when the 
whole Nonconfcrmists are charged with clamour, 
what they mean by being Nonconformists. re | 
object, as I understand, to the principle by whic 
the Government seizes public funds in order to give 
salaries and support to the teachers of one sect of 
religion or of all sects of ion, for I think the 
one plan nearly as unjust as the others.” Perhaps 
I may be asked why, if we object to Parliamentary 
grants for denominational education, we do not 
oppose those grants when they are brought forward 
in the votes? For a very obvious reason, and one 
which I think is not dishonourable to us. Because 
we know that, however opposed to our principles 
they may be, Parliament and the country were 
committed to those Awe many years ago, at a 
time when we, the Nonconformists, had scarcely 
any voice in this House at all, and that many 
schools which have done and are doing excellent 
_— in the vary He pular ne I 

ve always ungrudgingly acknowled; e t 
service which the Church of Sunland bee ered 
in the cause of education—have been established 
on the public faith that the grants would be con- 
tinued. We felt that it would be unfair and 
unjust to attempt to withdraw suddenly the aid on 
which the strength of which such schools has been 
led to depend. (Hear, hear.) But to allow a system 
which has come down to us from past times to 
remain without active or immediate resistance, is 
one thing; but to allow the same — to be 
recognised and consecrated in a new direction and 
by fresh legislation, is quite another thing. (Hear. 
hear.) There is a great disposition to sneer at the 
conscientious objections alleged by the Nonconfor- 

ell, they have given at 
least some proofs of their sincerity when they have 
pleaded conscience on former occasions. For ages 
they submitted to bedeprived of all the most precious 
privileges of citizenship, of, the right of filling any 
office in the service of their country, of the honour of 
a seat in this House, and of the priceless advantages 
of University education, because their conscientious 
religious convictions stood in the way of their com- 
plying with the conditions by which these rights 
and privileges might be enjoyed. I must repeat 
again, what I have often said in this House, that 
the position taken by the Nonconformists on this 
subject is misunderstood if not misrepresented. 
We do not ask for education without religion, I 
will yield to no man in this House or in the country 
in my anxiety to secure religious education for the 
eo le of this country. I believe that the best 
yasis for a virtuous and prosperous population, is to 
have a population 8 imbued with religious 
rinciple and feeling. e only ask that religious 
instruction should a given by those to whom it 
could be best discharged, parents of the children, 
ministers of religion, and the teachers in out 
Sunday-schools. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. BaIN ES could testify to the conscientious, con- 
sistent, and useful course taken by the right hon, 
gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) during the whole of 
this controversy. With regard to the points of reli- 
gious difference, he doubted whether conscientious 
scruples had not been carried by some of his hon. 
friends to an undue extent. He had always been in 
favour of Bible instruction and of the undenomina- 
tional and unsectarian schools founded by Joseph 
Lancaster, and advocated by the late Duke of Bed- 
ford and other friends of education. Upon all the 
questions which had arisen his right hon, friend had 
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that the Vice-President of th Council had 

deviated from the ‘ro n 
(Haat, fe (Mr. 5 es) 8 ‘tia ba 
ned his : the 


held his course in as straightforward a : 
bly do, and he o 
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8 1 b Lows 
long he had accompanied hi 

ber fo Bristol on a deputation to esi- 

ice-Presiderit of the Council in drdet 
them, We have refused your money 
because you insist on combihing secular — re- 
Ugious education.” The deputation wishéd to com 
bine the two, but not to do it under compulsion. 
In the Education Act it was over and over again 
declared that the grants were not made for religious 
education. The act was, indeed, a purely secular 
act, and while it gave assistance for secular educa- 
tion it left religious bodies to carry on religious 
education. A word on the subject of the increase 
of rates. He was anxious to see a pal band Be 
up in every school district, because he believed 
it would greatly tend to increase the number 
schools and allay the apprehension of Noticonfor- 
mists that their children were to be forced into 


+ Church schools. Churchmen, with all their zeal 


for waar — 4 be — it tag tg the 
best policy to promote rather than op he esta- 
blishment, in some economical . Ne to 
which Dissenters could send their children. 

Mr. lr that if unsectarian N 
to be established in every district for the chil 
of Dissenters, as feoomimended By the hon. member 
for Leeds, Churchmen might ask that school boards 
should algo establish schools which should be 
satisfactory to Churchmen. Churchmen preferred 
that children should receive what they believed to 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, and, as a mere rate · paying question; if Non- 
conformists were entitled to haye unsectarian 
schools set up by authority of Parliament, the 
members of the Church of were equally 

titled to have schools set up that would be suit- 
able to them. 

The bill was read a third time and passed. 


MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


On Monday Earl GRANVILLE brought down the 
following message from Her Majesty, which was 
read by the noble lord on the Woolsack :— 

Her Majesty, havin to a marriage pro 
between ‘His 1 ig ness Alfred . Albert, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Earl of Kent, Earl of Ulster, Duke 
of Saxony, Prince of Saxe-Coburg-and Gotha, and Her 
o 
androvna, on a 
all the n has thought fit ＋1— it to 
the House of Lords. The numerous proofs which the 
Queen has received from the House of Lords of their 
loyalty to the Throne, and of their attachment to her 
person and family, leave Her — no doubt of their 
readiness to concur in enabli er Majesty to make a 
further provision for His Royal Highness, 

Earl GRANVILLE gave notice that he would next 
day move that the message be taken into con- 

Mr Be : brough similar th 

r. BRUCE t up a similar message in the 
Commons, and on behalf of Mr. Gladstone gave 
notice of a similar resolution. : 


| OFFICERS’ GRIEVANCES, | ! 
On Monday a Message was 25 down from 
the Crown in aus wer to the N dress of the 
House of Lords relative to purchase in the army. 
The M e concluded with à statement that cer- 
tain cases which have appeared to fall within the 
principle of the Army Regulation Act, though they 
were not formally included within its words, weuld 
be submitted in annual votes to the favourable oon- 
sideration of Parliament, and that Her Majesty has 
also directed that the allegations contained in the 
memorials of the officers of the army should be 
carefully examined by a royal commission, in o 
to ascertain whether any of them fall within the 
principle of, and may be properly dealt with by, 
the same form of proceedings, | . 
EAST AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. | 
On Monday, Lord STRATHEDEN called attention 
to the mission of Sir Bartle Frere, and moved a 
resolution declaring that recent events in East 
Africa render it desirable that the consular 
authority of Great Britain in the Portuguese 
dominion from Cape Delgado to Delagoa Bay should 
be re-established. Lord GRANVILLE observed that 
some time ago he announced that the objects of Sir 
Bartle Frere’s mission had been successfully aceom- 
ear with one exception, and that was the 
ailure to conclude a treaty with the Sultan of 
Zanzibar; but since then the desired object had 
been effected by the exertions of Dr. Kirk. A 
great amount of valuable information had been 
collected by Sir Bartle Frere. That information 
was now under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. He hoped that Lord Stratheden would 
trust the Government to do the best in their power 
to extinguish the slave-trade. Lord SALissury 
also appealed to Lord Stratheden to withdraw the 
motion, and, after some observations from Lord 
STRATHEDEN in reply, the motion was withdrawn. 


THE LAST OF SUPPLY. 

On Monday the Commons went into committee of 
supply, aud the remaining votes in the Civil 
Service and Navy Estimates and several supple- 
mentary estimates were agreed to. On the vote for 
the new courts of justice, Mr. Ayrton, in reply toa 
number of questions, stated that the plans and 
specifications have at last been settled, that the 
contracts are on the point of being signed, and the 
work will be commenced. Ou the Post Office Vote, 
Mr, Mon« fulfilled his intention of calling attention, 
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An eatimate for increasing the 
pay of re Dublin police was canvassed for some 
ime, bu ; 
the vote of 3,7111. for px Bi 


Arbitration was challenged by Mr. 
— grounds, but oo ed by 

iviaion by 138 to 16. Two Supplementary Naval 
Estimates were proposed, one of 12,000/. for the 
scientifis branch, the other of 15,000/. for increase 
of retired” p certain claises Of offideis now on 
the active list. ° Mr. GoScHEN took the opportunity 
of explaining his scheme of retirement, which was 
severely criticised by Sir J. Hay and Admiral 
ERSKINE. Admiral Eagrron, on the other hand, 
supported the scheme, and, on Sir John y 
taking a division, the hye ater rng 30. 
A vote for Greenwich Hospital and Schools con- 
cluded the business of supply for the year. 

1 MISCELLANEOUS, 

Mr. Liddell, replying to Mr, Norwood, said, on 
Friday, it was the intention of the royal commis- 
sion on shipping to adjourn shortly; probably after 
two or three more sittings, and it was likewise 
their intention to issue u Preliminary report, and to 
deen that report by publication of the 
evidence taken up to the present. 

Viscount Enfield, in reply to Mr. Whitwell, on 
Thursday, said that the new Commercial Treaty 
with France was signed at Paris on Wednesday. 
It renews thé tfeaty of 1960, and; amorigst other 
things, contains a ‘‘ most favoured nation” clause. 
Mr. Monsell, in reply to Mr. Macfie, stated that 
the new — with regard to the transmission 
of bank-notes and postage-stamps was intended to 

ut a stop to the practice of sending them in ill. 
astened covers, and to remove temptation out of 
the way of lette ers; but he undertook that 
the lation should not be put in force until the 
to 


al, 


been: 
Aal wer to Mr, Callen, Lord 
Bal though the Carliat bands ap- 
© have overrun the north of Spain, they 


ad not yet attained to that position which made 
it necessary to consider the question of granting 


them pode d t rights. 
The India 2408. will be brought on to-morrow. 
The Juries Bill has been withdrawn. 


Relative to the Ashantee war; Mr. Bruce said 
on M that. news had been reveived at the 
further advance since the severe check they had 
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members (100, including tellers) voted with Mr. 
Candlish to repeal the 25th section :— 
G. Henderson, J. ‘Norwood, C. M. 


Co 2 ’ 
Co „H. F Leatham, E. A. Sheridan, H. B. 
Cunliffe, Sir R. A 7 ff, A. 
— Leith, J. F mon, Mr. Serjeant 
Da . wis, J. Stapleton, J. 
Dent, J. D. cke, J, Stuart, Col. 
Dickinson, 8 Lubbock, Sir J. Trevelyan, G. O. 
Dillwyn, L. L „A. Villiers, Rt. Hn. C. 
Dixon, G. M Arthur. W Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Eykyn, R M'Clure, T. Weguelin, T. M. 
Faweett, H. M. Laren. D. West, II. W. 
Finnie, W. artin, P. W White, J. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord elly, G. Whitwell, J. 
Fothergill, R. Miall, E. Williams, W. 
Fowler, W. Milbank, F. A. Willyams, E. W. B. 
Gilpin, C. Wingfield, Sir C. 
Young, A. 
TELLERS, 

orrison, W. Mr. Candlish. 

Harcourt, W. G. G. Mundella, A. J. Xr. H. Richard. 


— ww eee ——— 


The Morning Post regrets to state that on a 
further recent examination of the principal fresco 
intings in the Houses of Parliament, it was ascer- 
fained hat a similar process of disintegration to 
that detected a year or two ago in the a by 
Mr. Maclise, R.A., of the meeting of Wellington 
and Blucher at Waterloo, was also apparent in the 
opposite picture, by the same artist, re 
the Death of Nelson, and that traces of decay are 
lso observable in the splendid work of Mr. Herbert, 
A., depicting Moses delivering the tables of the 


* to the Israelites. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH and 
SCHOOLROOMS, WOODFORD. 


_ The MEMORIAL STONE of the above will be laid on 
Trurspay, A 7th, 1873, by JAMES SPICER, 
J. P., at Three o'clock, After the 


Six O clock. i 
10, 3.10, 4.10, 4.43, 
5.19; and from Woodford to Fenchurch-street, 8.29 and 9.19. 
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publication of the Nonconformist, in consequence 
of the pressure of other professional engage- 
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RoserT WILLCOX, to whom also all Post-office 
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SUMMARY, 

_ Tne French National Assembly has ad- 
journed to Nov. 5, leaving as ite representatives 
during the long vacation a permanentcommittee, 
which contains a much larger infusion of 
members of the Left than was at first pro . 
The Chamber has separated in peace, after listen- 
ing to a very reassuring message from Presi- 
den MacMahon, who has pledged himself that 
nothing will occur during the interim to en- 
danger the maintenance of public order,” 
and who, in congratulating the Assembly 
en the approaching liberation of terri- 
tory, docs justice to the ‘ successful 
negotiations” of his predecessor, M. Thiers. 
The Marchul wisely suggests that the ‘‘ patriotic 
joy” of his couvtrymen at this event should be 
exprerael with moderation, and not in noisy 
manifestations” little suited to the occasion. 
Before separating the Assembly promptly re- 
versed the injurious fiscal policy of M. Thiers. 
It has abolishod from October next the surtax 
on foreign vessels, which has done no good to 
the mercantile marine of France, and has 
adopted without a division, and for four years, 
the treaties of commerce with England and 
Belgium which re-enact for the most part the 

rovisions of the old treaties. Trade is very 
anguid, and the revenue declining, owing 
partly to the meddling of M. Thiers with the 
natural course of commerce, and partly to the 
Cuntinuance of political uncertainties. But 
there is now hope of some revival of public con- 


fidence and industriel activity, ifthe Ultramon- 


against the insurgent In 
movements a tly meet with little popular 
and their | sympathy. They are — at Carthagena, 


tanes of France will consent to suspend their 


intrigues. 

The news from Spain is a shade better. Not 
only co ~y sage age 8 in in 
power, i a actin i remar 8 ur 

9 7 igentes, wae 


where General himself Pre- 
sident and commander of the land and sea 
forces of the canton of Murcia,” and has 
decreed the arrest of all the ministers in 
Madrid! But the insurgents are distrustful of 
their leader, and altogether di They 
have neither officers nor seamen to man the 
captured ships. Cadiz, Seville, and 
Valencia remain in the hands of revolutionary 
juntas. The two latter cities are besieged by 
Government troops, and General Pavia has 
opened fire upon the Seville 3 and 
Valencia is 88 with bombardment. 
The Government have decided to call out 80,000 
men of the reserve, and Marshal Serrano, 
Admiral Topete, and General Concha have, in 
the name of the Moderates, and without regard 
to party distinctions, offered their aid to the 
Salmeron Cabinet in order to save order and 
liberty.” Even amid this anarchy the Carlists 
make little , though there are frequent 
bulletins of great victories.” 

A question of international interest has arisen 
in connection with the revolt of Oarthagena. 
By orders of the German consul a German 
frigate captured the Vigilante, a small steamer 
manned by the i ots, on its way to raise 
an insurrection at eira. Under ordinary 
circumstances, such an act would be a violation 
of international law, but the Cortes have 
declared the i nt vessels ‘‘ pirates,” and 
they are therefore hable to seizure by any one 
on the high seas. It is understood that the 
Vigilante will be handed over by the German 
commander to the legal Government of Spain. 

The prorogation of Parliament has been some- 
what delayed by the royal message relative to 
the forthcoming marriage of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. That m was taken into con- 
sideration yesterday, when Mr. Gladstone rose. 
almost from a bed of sickness to represent the 
Government on the occasion. His expressions 
of congratulation and approval of the match 
were cheered on both sides of the House. He 
2 that 10, 000 a-year should be added to 

ince Alfred’s present annuity of 15, 000l., and 
6,0007. per annum settled on the Grand Duchess 
Marie, in the event of her becoming a widow. Mr. 
Holt raised the question whether her highness 
would conform to the Established Church, but 
the question was received with disapprobation, 
and the resolution was carried, Mr. P. A. Taylor 
announcing that he should oppose the second 
reading of the bill founded on it. 

A good many bills still await consideration 
in both Houses. The Commons have still to 
deal with the Lords’ amendments to the Judi- 
cature Bill, and the peers have now before 
them the Education Bill (read a second time 
last night) and the Endowed Schools Bill. The 
Juries Bill, which has occasioned much discus- 
sion, is withdrawn, and on Monday night or 
Tuesday morning, in the course of an hour or 
two, the keepers of the public purse voted the 
remaining estimates, some five or six millions, 
and cheered themselves when they had done 
with supply.“ Notwithstanding the late- 
ness of the season and the attractions of 
Goodwood, not less than 274 members were 
got together last night, if not to listen to long 
x es, to take part in a serious division. 

r. Cross moved a vote of censure on the Post 
Office and the Treasury, in connection with 
the irregularities of Mr. Scudamore in using 
moneys which should have been transferred to 
the Consolidated Fund to new works and exten- 
sions in his department. This was met by an 
amendmentexpressing ‘‘regret,’”’ and urging that 
steps should be taken to prevent such an occur- 
rence in future. There was a long debate, which 
very few 7 will venture to read; and tben 
Sir John Lubbock’s resolution, which is censure 
of the mildest kind, was carried by a — 
of 2 To-day the Appropriation Bill wi 
probably be brought in; but Parliament has 
ee fully a week’s work before it, which must 

t through, albeit the thermometer may 
register a tropical heat. 


BREAKING-UP AND GOING AWAY. . 


THE House of Commons has often been 
likened to a public school, and in no regpect is 
the similarity more marked than in the plea- 
surable feelings excited in the minds of mem- 
bers by the near prospect of breaking-up day. 
It has now all but got through the work put 
before it, and we are afraid to think how truly 


the legislation of the last few days may be de. 
Ori in the words of Mr. Disraeli, as hurry- 


measure which the session 


| scurry and helter-skelter.” Half the members 


have already taken their 
half plod on day b 
with an i b 


departure ; the other 
y day and night by night, 
an — e sense of wearine@: By 
this day week, we trust, Parliament will be 
rorogued, and then, away from the heat, and 
vast, and toil, and vexation of law-making in 
July, to breathe the air, the pure air of the 
country, and recruit the jaded powers by a 
living communion with Nature. 
The reflections which will follow the termi- 


pleasing kind. We have to look back upon six 
months of ‘‘ perpetual motion and no progress.” 
In some respects, the representative House has 
receded from its proper position, and the old 
bad custom is gaining ground of adapting the 
licy of the — to the level of the 
ous of Lords. Its spirit is depressed; its 
ways are restless ; its is interminable ; and 
the fruit of its labours is such as none can con- 
template with satisfaction. The country, we 
apprehend, will accept with — no single 
produced, ex- 
cept the Judicature Bill, and even in the pass- 
ing of that the Commons have, to a considerable 
extent, succumbed to the Lords. In finance no 
important gain has been won for eoonomy of 
administration. The principle of religious 
equality, which, at the commencement of the 
rl 
n deliberately set at nou e de 
ments, ever prone to —— 4 have had their 
way. The t measure of the session, the 
bill for establishing an Irish University, broke 
down at an early s of the session, and 
carried with it the Gladstone Government, only 
to return again to its former place, bereft of 
— 1 influence — it 2 ona 
ish no t good. e prospect of things is 
— 1 — than their present aspect. 
Changes must come, and changes of serious 
moment, but whether for the better or the 
worse few men could venture to foretell. It is 
under these conditions that Parliament is about 
to rise from its customary spell of labour, and 
its members to disperse themselves to the various 
quarters of the earth. 

Well, ‘‘ what can’t be cured must be endured,” 
or, as another old — 1 puts it, it is useless 
to cry over spilt milk.” There is some con- 
solation in the thought that the first four 
sessions of the present Parliament were marked 
by brilliant achievements. Perha 
not to be rised that a single session in 
every five or six should be politically unpro- 
ductive. Intense action is naturally followed 
by inaction. The sap which glorified the trees 
of summer and autumn retreats in winter to the 
nourishment of the roots. Legislation needs 
its resting time and fallow fields, and, spite of 


the most energetic statesmanship, will have 


them. It is in comparative stillness and * 1 
that the germs of new life are formed. It is 
after a season of apathy that zeal flames forth 
afresh. The state of the political world just 
now calls for new combinations. It is not to 
be supposed, however, that these new combina- 
tions can be effected at a moment’s notice. The 
process out of which they arise is a slow one, 

ut they are none the less sure. We must 
have patience, and, above all, hope. The time 
is not far distant when the great principle 
which should govern. national affairs no less 
than individual interests, namely, to do unto 
others as we would that they should do unto 
us,” will obtain mastery over the political 
world. Meanwhile, we have each of us in his 
own sphere to work on honestly in preparation 
for that result, to be instant in season and 
out of season; to sow our seed beside all 
waters”; and to believe in that Providential 
agency which, by means beyond the scope of 
our foresight, brings good out of evil. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE COUNTY 
FRANCHISE. 


THE agricultural labourer is to be enfranchised. 
The declaration of Mr. Gladstone in favour of 
household suffrage in the counties is, as the 
— calls it, a manifesto, or as the Daily 

ews observes, the first item in the new 
programme of the Liberal party. The step is 
one which circumstances have rendered inevi- 
table. So long as the basis of the county fran- 
chise was the forty-shilling freehold only—and 
that in boroughs was the ancient form of house- 
hold or trading suff there was something 
like an inherent distinction between the two. 
The one was founded on the actual possession 
of land, the other was enjoyed as the right of a 
borough burgess. But when the House of 
Lords broke down this distinction by forcing 
the Chandos clause into the Reform Act of 
1832, and giving county votes to 50/. tenants at 
will, the question arose why a householder in a 


county might not be allowed to vote on the 


nation of the session will not be of the usual 


we ought — 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


ment stole a march on Mr. Locke 


same conditions as one in the town. During | 
the whole of the agitation which resulted in the 
Reform Act of 1867 the 28 of the coun 
franchise was always demanded, together wi 
that in the boroughs. Mr. Locke King brought 
in a bill for this p with even more per- 
sistency than that with which other 
were 1 In 1859 Lord Derby’s Govern- 


King, and 
1 a 101. franchise in counties. In 1867 

. Disraeli proposed a 201. county qualifica- 
tion, and the amount was eventually fixed at 
127. But nobody believed such a line to be 

rmanent. There is no principle in it; there 
is no justification for it. In the discussions of 
1866-7 we were repeatedly told from both sides 
of the House of Commons that all such figures 
necessarily constituted a sliding scale, and 
wherever we may try to rest we must some 
day go to the bottom and find firm footing in 
household suffrage. In the elections of 1868 
everybody felt that this day was near. When 
once the old constitutional principle of house- 
hold suffrage has been made the basis of the 
borough representation, it must inevitably 
become at length the strong and lasting founda- 
tion of our whole electoral system. 


Household Suffrage in the counties is gene- 
rally ed as we have spoken of it, as the 
enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer. 
No doubt the workers in the fields constitute by 
far the t of the classes who will thus be 
brought within the pale of the constitution, but 
they are not the only class. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that if the 1 — of disfranchising 
the actual recipients of poor relief be acted on, 
a very large number of the most shiftless of 
them will be still excluded from the ballot. 
But it is not the agricultural labourer only 
whom the 121. franchise shuts out from the polls. 
In most little towns and country districts a 121. 
house is as good as one of more than double its 
rent in town, and the vast majority of houses 
2 — —— line of 8 gb we 

e Dissenting minister of a vi , the vi 
schoolmaster, the clerks and shopmen in country 


_ factories and works, are all shut out. They form 


a more intelligent element of the population 
than even the smaller shopkeepers whom the 
franchise often includes. — old in 
the counties will bring them in to the manifest 
advantage of the counstituency. Another vastly 
larger class which will be included has lately re- 
minded the public of its political existence. The 
Northumbrian and Durham miners ha ve had hu 

meetings, which the London press has curiously 
ign , for demanding ood st aa 
many other counties, in Lancashire and York- 
shire, in Leicestershire, Derbyshire, and 
Stafford, in Gloucester and Somerset, and Corn- 
wall, as well as in the districts of South 
Wales, thousands of miners live outside borough 
boundaries. They have a right to ask why the 
accident of living in a borough should give one 
workman a vote while his colleague who lives 
outside has none. Indeed, the agricultural 
labourers can also ask this question with more 
force. There are some forty boroughs which 
have been made to look big enough for repre- 


sentation by the inclusion of large tracts of 


agricultural land. These have therefore more 
acres than inhabitants; and in these boroughs at 
this moment the labourers are enfranchised, and 
hold, probably, the balance of power. Thus 
household suffrage in the counties will not 
bring any actually new element into the 
constituency; it will only extend to the 


counties the elements we have already included | choo 


in the boroughs. It will make the county 
constituencies more varied in their character, 
and more generally comprehensive of all the 
features of English life, even those of the 
boroughs; and it may, in the long run, restore 
the rural political life of the nation to its 
ancient independence and vigour. The house- 
holder of the future will be what the freeholder 
was in the past. 

The most important feature in this new 
pore of the Government policy is in its re- 
ation to the great political awakening of 
the agricultural labourers. Hodge has heard 
— tidings, and has lifted up his bent 

ody and realised that he too is a man. 
He has heard of progress, and is resolved to 
enter upon the career of intelligent and self- 
respecting manhood. This change has been 
gradually N about, not by the villa 
school, but by the village chapel; not only by 
the newspaper, but by the Weelo an and Baptist 
and Primitive Methodist preachers, who have 
gone out into the villages with lad tidings on 
their lips. The change has, however, fully 
tiken place, and the agricultural labourer is a 
serf nolonger. The possession of the franchise 
is the national and official ition of his 
freedom. It will add the teaching of the ballot- 
box and of contact with public life to that which 
has already lifted him into the wider world. 


It will make his horizon, which has already 


changes | change will bring of one yet further 


broadened from his native valley to include all 
E in its and touch the sea, as 
ide as the natio life. There is, how- 
ever, & „ and Mr. Fawoet$ indi- 
cated it. We apap with the member 
for Brighton as to necessity which this 


Our arbitrary borough boundaries will dissolve 
with household age on each side of them, 
and our electoral divisions must be recon- 
structed with some view to the rtion of 


| ion to population. But — 
is lest in doing this some hoous- us may 
devised which will destroy the 

hold Much as we respect Mr. Faw- 
cett, we believe that there is no more mis- 
chievous doctrine than that which he and the 
philosophical Radicals favour, of minority 
representation. It is nothing more nor less 
than a scheme for disfranchising majorities. 
It is taking back with one hand the franchise 
which is bestowed with the other. We earnestly 
hope that the Government will not heed these 
recommendations, and that the constituencies 
will beware of them. The old principle of the 
British Constitution is that the majority shall 
rule, and everything which tends to weaken 
that principle laun us on a sea of 


which may drift poder hoe Ah vy enon. eae ai | 


well-ordered and regulated Government. 


THE EDUCATION AND ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS BILLS. 


THESE two measures—the one for amending 
the Primary Education Act of 1870, the other for 


continuing the powers of jthe Endewed Schools. 


Commission under revised instructions—have 
now the House of Commons, and await 
their fate in the hereditary Chamber. Having 
been framed to suit the peers, we may suppose 
that the peers will not materially alter them. 
Possibly, however, they may — 4 such 
definite liberal provisions as still lurk in the 
clauses of these two bills, and it is more than 
possible that the Vice-President of the Council 
will accept their decisions, whatever they 


1 * f 

e first of these measures contains some 
administrative changes which experience has 
suggested, and to which no reasonable objection 
can be taken. It leaves the relations between 
the indigent classes and school boards un- 
touched, but provides for the compulsory edu- 
cation ‘of+ the children of all pes fa paupers 
through the machinery of boards of guardians. 
Undoubtedly a considerable portion of these 
juveniles — to be driven in to school, and 
notafew people believe that this might have been 


done in 1870, without arg a pretentious 
Education Bill at all—a bill the result of 
which has been mainly to fill the denomina- 
tional schools, though the lar 2 of their 
funds have been obtain m national 
sources. But to return to the present bill. 
We do not deny that it will be an advantage to 
send these 300,000 paaper children—probably 
an exaggerated estimate of their number—to any 
school. In nine cases out of ten they will have 


ue of house- | wh 


nection with the 


171 


11 


Ls 


ich 


ted. Abject 
ucation Act, 


liati ioy of a Ministry which on 
* virtually claims the support 
latter against the former ! 

Of the Endowed Schools Bill as it has com 
from the Commons, little need be said. It 
a faithful reflex of the report of the select com- 
mittee which was in the same spirit as 
the new Education Bill. The ol raised an 
outcry against some of the most liberal pro- 
visions of the former Act, and the Government 
have easily yielded to it. The 
Church is to retain exclusive possession 
of all schools founded before the Tolera- 


those who are outside the Church of England, 
are set aside and that by the aid of Tory votes. 
circumstance in 


But the vatin con- 
Schools Bill is that 
Ae ag Siegen ap ee i ag 5 ae 
vin 

— of Lords. The — of the . 
e 
are 

bill, ar, as the 


to 


alyse its provisions. But appa- 
rently it has very nearly estopped the 


to go to the Church school, and it is easy to | Church 


imagine what would be the look of profound 
astonishment of the guardians should any such 
children or their parents a conscientious 
objection. But as the 25th clause is retained, 
the theoretic right of the merely ‘indigent ” 
to have their fees paid in any school they may 
se is preserved. There will be very few 
left to claim the payment of fees under this 
section—so few that several staunch Oonserva- 
tives were willing to see this bone of contention 
entirelyremoved. Nevertheless, the Government 
adhered stoutly to the clause, and it was retained 
by 2 of 202 to 100: no less than 113 
members of that majority being the regular 
opponents of the Government. We fail to see 
the justice of the high eulogium a poses upon 
the Vice-President of Council b . Baines for 
his policy in this matter. If it be worthy of 
all praise for a minister to disregard the wishes 
of a hundred of his Liberal supporters, and 
the mass of out-door opinion behind them, and 
fling himself into the arms of the Tories, not 
to promote the smooth working of the Act, but 
to retain an obnoxious provision the need for 
which is no longer felt, then Mr. Forster 
certainly deserved it. 

But we have rather to do with the Government 
as a whole than with an individual member of it. 
Mr. Forster says he is ready to go forward, but 
that his * are averse to further action. 
The present bill, by the powers given to boards 
of guardians, almost shuts the door to further 

rogress. It will be difficult indeed at any 
uture time to create school boards in rural 
parishes where the guardians are already em- 
— in sending pauper children to denomina- 
ional schools. Scotland has got—uni- 
versa} compulsion and universal school boards | 


formed in a comparatively thin House between four 
and five o’clock on Friday. Mr. Candlish opened 
the proceedings with a most outspoken attack upon 
Mr. Forster for deserting the principles of his youth 
and carrying his bill by means of the support of the 
party opposite. Mr. Candlish has an incisive 
tongue, and it evidently wounded Mr. Forster some- 
what, although he was sufficiently practised as a 
debater not to appear to be angry, but to assum o 
the character of a person who has been misrepre- 
sented and calumniated ; who offers the other 
cheek to the smiter, and ‘‘leaves the verdict to 
posterity.” A very old device of rhetoric, but not 
much te be commended. Now that I try to re- 
member, I am surprised to find that I cannot once 
call to mind having seen Mr. Forster in a passion 

From the time when he first accepted office under 
Lord Palmerston up to the present moment, he 
seems always to have preserved an equable indiffe- 
rence to all attacks. Good temper is certainly a 

jewel, provided only that it be a real temper, and 

not the absence of temper of any kind. Bearing 

this in mind, it would be much more satisfactory if 
Mr. Forster would occasionally reveal sume human 
emotion, more particularly when he is attacked, and 
not cruelly leave his enemies in doubt whether 
they are not firing at a target rather than a man. 


Mr. Richard set himself to reply to Mr, Fawoett, 


om em 
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in cheers from a 


ieal opponent, judging 


ftom thd pains taken atid esorifices made to obtain 
thei”; aud tHe sitchpii is perfectly just. To Mr. 
‘followéd Mr. Bathés, who is now rather an 


itifreguiént speaker. What he specially intended to 
By could hardly understand, as he is so indistinct 
of utterance,;, but he seemed to be rather disposed 
to think that there was a danger of extremes, and 
that he becupied a golden mean of toleration which 
both ‘sides would do well to imitate. It was im- 
pousible not to deny the fervour of the utterances of 
22 for Leeds, although, perhaps, they 
untsd u little more Higidity d tended rather to 
teen Attar hi ‘ ona words by Mr 
om Collins, the Speaker put the question that the 
a be e e & Thifd ‘ties, 4 & few languid 
“Ayes,” without ang opposition, affirmed the 
reading. Then came the further question that the 
bill do now pass, which wis answered with similar 
ldnguot ; ahd without a single hint of a demonstra- 
tion ot ang kind; the bill left the House—the 
ority of the few members who were present 

sing dat ite thé lobby and leaving About half a 
dona go Of with 4 Merchant Shipping Acts 
Amendment Bill, 

Mr, Monsell is one of the most solemn of Irish- 
men; The forniality of the ceremony with which 
he afswerd questions put to him, is something 
wonderful; and one imagines hin even replying to 
his servants at home in a similar strain. It is easy 
to believe that when he is asked what he will have 
for Ginher, he must perforce say, In answer to 
your question I have to inform you,” and that he 
declines to commit himself even to an assertion 
about the weather, unless he has had proper and 
Parliamentary notice that a meteorological inquiry 
is about to be made. Nevertheless, he cannot, with 
ali his gravity, avoid Hibernian bulls. Mr. Ander- 
son the other evening wanted to know whether 
some boys only sixteen years old were employed in 
the post-office At Glasgow, and Mr. Monsell affirmed 
that these boys hdd been employed in the post- 
office for fitty yedts or more ! | 

Some réstriction will have to be placed upon the 
liberty of asking questions publicly in the House, 
or they will soon at their present rate of increase 
absoth all the time devoted to public business. On 
Thursday last there were about sixty, twenty of 
ich br therenbouts were not upon the paper. 
Some of hem wers not even of pardchial magnitude, 
but ought to havé been addres: to a turncock or 
a beadle, A Cabinet Minister, for example, was 
12410 be asked, but the question was postponed, 
why there was no water in a certain standpipe in 
one of the streets at the West end of London! To 
do the House justice, it did really groan whien this 
partioular interrogation was reached, although it 
endured all the others for exactly one hour and a 
half without flinching. Out of the whole list, not 
above half-a-dozen were of any public importance. 
One of those which were interesting was the inquiry 
made by Mr. Fawcett, about the sale of the land 
belonging ta Greenwich Hospital. Like his master 
Mr. Mill, Mr. Fawcett has strong objections to 
parting with national land. He foresees its inevi- 
table rise in value; he knows that it will merely go 
toenrich the already over-gorged landed proprietors ; 
and furthermore he objects to selling land which 
we may one day wish we had retained for the 
purpose of testing the truth of new theories which 
are fast becoming something more than theories, 
and laying strong hold upon educated men. He 
therefore wanted Mr. Goschen to pledge himself 
to retain all that is left of Greenwich Hospital 
land until Parliament had had an opportunity 
of, expressing its opinion upon the question of 
selling national and corporate land. It came out 
that the quantity of land already sold, or just 
about to be sald, which belonged to Greenwich was 
very large, about 13,000 or 14, 000 acres—painfully 
large it might almost be said, for it is painful to think 
of auch a noble y all undeveloped, no longer 
being ours but as having passed under the control 
of some big landowner ag absolutely as his watch- 
chain. Mr. Goschen sniffed somewhat at what he 
no doubt considered as a craze of Mr. Fawcett, and 
seemed to think that his theory was hopelessly 
squashed by the single remark that Government 
departments had something else to do than than to 
attend to the management of estates. But this re- 
mark was far from being so squashingly decisive as 


niin ale Rye a correct report ot Mr, Richard's 


_— 


| mr. Goschen imagined. Is he prepared to abolish 


the Office of Woods and Forests? Furthermore, 
the management of an estate duly leased means 
little or nothing beyond inserting proper con- 
ditions in the leases, and taking the rents; at any 
rate, nothing very superhuman. I for my part 
was delighted to see that Mr. Fawcett was not 
squashed, and that he jumped up with great vigour 
and promised us 4 motion on the subject at the 
earliest le opportunity, when it is to be hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers will have something 
else at their command with which to meet their 
enemies than a mere phrase. Whether or not the 
people’s land should be sold is not a matter, what- 
ever Mr. Goschen may say, which is to be decided 
by Government clerks from a clerkly point of view, 
and it may happen, although it may give them a 
little less trouble to take their money in a lump 
sum ftom the Bank of England than to collect it in 
the shape of rents, that Parliament will decree that 
he Government departments shall not part with 
their heritage. | 

Last night was the beginning of the end. Good - 
wood was not without its effect, and the Conserva- 
tive benclies were nearly empty, not to be re-filled 
till next February. After another tremendous list 
of questions had been exhausted, the House—or 
rather the skeleton of a House — took upon itself 
the duty of passing the remainder of the votes in 
supply. The main subject of discussion interesting 
to the public was an appeal on behalf of the letter- 
carriers, Mr. Smith and a number of irresponsible 
menibers urging the claims of the men with great 
pertinacity, and Mr. Monsell resisting with charac- 
teristic feebleness. Upon the immediate question 
at issue I have nothing particular to say, except 
to observe upon the increasing pressure which is 
being put upon Ministers by the House of Commons 
for expenditure. Scarcely a day passes on which 
some application is not made, and by continual 
worry the object is at last achieved. Of course, 
while this goes on, all hope of economy must be 
abandoned. It is impossible almost not to desire 
the advent of the Tory party at least for a season, 
if for nothing else than that it may assume the 
responsibility of the enormous estimates which, if 
the temper of the House of ‘Commons does not 
change, must be presented to the nation. 


ELECTION‘ INTELLIGENCE. 


_GREENWIcH.—Six candidates were nominated 
N for the vacant Parliamen seat for 
Jreenwich— namely, Sir John Bennett, Mr. Anger- 
stein, and Dr. Baxter Langley, Liberals; Mr. R. 
Coningsby, Liberal Conservative; Mr. T. W. 
Boord, Conservative; and Mr. Pook, the solicitor. 
The polling takes place on Saturday. 

Dunvez.—It is understood that Mr. Edward 
Jenkins will now contest the seat. He has issued 
an address to the electors in which he states that 
he is a Liberal, and is prepared to give an earnest 
but independent support to any Liberal Govern- 
ment. On any narrow claims of local connection 
he does not rely, but on a citizenship which he 
holds to be wider, dearer, and more important than 
any local ties. A residence of some years in the 
colonies and the United States enabled him to 
bring to bear on public questions a personal expe- 
rience of new and vigorous societies. In the past 
he had striven in his own way to impress upon his 
countrymen the superior importance of social over 

litical reforms, and the chief object of his life had 
een and would be to take a humble part in the 
removal of abuses, the liberation of unjust re- 
straints, and the elevation to higher dignity and 
independence of those who formed the mass of the 
the community. Although an advanced Liberal on 
some questions, he had no sympathy in the direc- 
tion of Republicanism, holding it to be the truest 
Conservatism to recognise and abolish in time the 
evils of a society or of a constitution, as there was 
no greater incitement to revolution than the blind 
obstinacy of obstruction. As one who had ad- 
vocated the cause of working men for a long time, 
he thought he might confidently appeal to them 
for their su for he had been associated 
both with agricultural and artisan labourers in 
all their recent movements to better their 
condition, He is in favour of the total abolition of 
the Game Laws, the assimilation of the county and 
burgh franchises, and the repeal of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. He would cordially support 
Mr. Mundella’s Factory Bill, and would vote for 
the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts, The 

t movement to suppress the evils arising from 

e abuse of intoxicating liquors had his sincere 
sympathy, and to any measure introduced with that 
Object he would give his hearty support, in so far 
as it did not infringe on the principles of civil 
liberty. On Saturday night Mr. James Fitzjames 
Stephen, Q.C., addressed a meeting of the electors 
in the Kinnaird Hall. ‘There were upwards of 2,000 

a 


persons present. Bailie Maxwell presided, and on 

the platform were a number of the leading citizens. 

Mr. Stephen, on rising to speak, was received with 
ud an 


longed cheeri After 1yj 
e eee a t Wat he 


the nominee of the Government, he alluded to the 
measures carried by be Gladstone Administration, 
ahd said they had 4 right to reap the harvest which 
they had sown, and seeing they had carried out 
such great measures they were worthy of being 
to carry out reforms of a minor cha- 
racter. (Cheers.) Having stated that he would 
not vote for the Permissive Bill, that he 
would port Mr. Mundella’s Factory Act, 
and that would narrow the scope of the 
law of conspiracy, Mr. Stephen spoke of the Game 
aws, saying that he would strike out hares and 
rabbits from the game list. To those who raised 
the question of rights in connection with the sub- 
ject he said For God's sake don’t do anything of 
the kind,” and for this reason—that if they did so, 
and made the rights of property odious, they would 
lead people to ask a great variety of questions on 
the subject which it would be a great calamity to 
ask, and which he for one had no liking to answer 
or discuss. (Cheers.) He was in favour of the 
law of the country being rendered more in ible 
than at present, and in conclusion, speaking of the 
Indian Empire, he repudiated the assertions made 
regarding its government, describing it as just and 
merciful, and stating that the effect of it was to lay 
the seed of unlimited progress among the quarter of 
the human race. (Cheers.) At the close of his ad- 
dress Mr. Stephen had a great many questions pet 
to him, and all of them he answered very frankly. 
Mr. Robert McKenzie moved that Mr. Stephen was 
a fit and proper person to represent the borough 
in Parliament. ri Macwatters moved that Mr. 
Jenkins was the proper person to represent the 
borough. On a show of hands the motion in 
favour of Mr, Stephen was carried by a large majo- 
rity. The nomination is fixed for to-morrow, and 
the palling for the following Tuesday. Yesterday 
Mr. Stephen addressed an open-air meeting of 
working men, and notwithstanding heavy rain at 
the time, there was a considerable attendance, He 
stated that it was his decided determination to go 
to the poll. He had been told that the effect of 
that might be to get in Mr. Yeaman, the Conser- 
vative. He replied, ‘‘ Very possibly it may, but I 
don’t care.“ 

East STAFFORDSHIRE.—A meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Licensed Victuallers’ National 
Defence e was held in Birmingham on Thurs- 
day to consider the replies obtained from the two 
candidates for the representation of East Stafford- 
shire to a series of seven questions which had been 
15 sed to them in the interests of the trade. So 
ittle essential difference was to be found in the 
answers of the two candidates, that the council, after 
a brief discussion, resolved to abstain from declarin 
a preference for either, leaving the members of the 
trade to form their own opinions from the printed 
replies as to which of the two candidates should 
receive their support, Messrs. S. Allsopp and Sons 
have issued a circular to the beer retailers through- 
out the division soliciting support and influence for 
the Conservative interest ‘‘in the common interest 
of the trade.“ Mr. Bass, M. P., has addressed the 
following letter to a correspondent :—‘‘It is with 
much regret, and not without surprise, I hear that 
you are using the influence of the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers’ Society to promote the return of a Tor 
to Parliament for this division of Stafford- 
shire. If either of the candidates were op- 
posed to the legitimate interests of the licensed 
victuallers our duty would be clear, and in self- 
defence we should not hesitate to do our utmost to 
defeat such a candidate, but I can conceive nothing 
more detrimental to the interests of the trade than 
to run a muck against the Liberal party without 


discrimination. Public opinion has been on your 
side while you have been defending your rights 
from unjust assaults; but it seems me that 


public sympathy would no longer be with you were 
hey to aim at becoming a mere politi: 
either should we forget that many of the most 
prominent Liberal members have constantly shown 
themselves to be our earnest and constant friends.“ 
SHAFTESBURY.—Mr. V. Fane Bennet Stanford, 


of Pythouse, has issued his address to the electors . 


of Shaftesbury, in the Conservative interest. Mr. 
Danby Seymour is announced as the Liberal 
candidate. 

SourH Hants.—Mr. Francis Compton has 
accepted the invitation to come forward, with Lord 
Henry Scott, as the Conservative candidates for 
South Hants at the next election. The Liberals, 
it is stated, although desirous of increasing the 
Liberal representation in the division, are not 
anxious to provoke a contest, and will devote their 
efforts to secure the return of Mr. Cowper-Temple, 
one of the present members. 

CaRDIFF.—At the annual fete of the Cardiff Con- 
stitutional Association on Wednesday, Mr. H. 8. 
Giffard, Q.C., who contested the borough in 1868, 
and was defeated by Colonel Stuart, announced his 
determination to contest the constituency in the 
Conservative interest at the forthcoming election. 


THE TICHBORNE CASE. 


In a brief summary published at the close of 
Friday’s proceedings the Times says :— ‘‘ Mr. 
Kenealy has now been speaking a week, but it is 
not possible at present to offer any analysis of the 
case he intends to open, or of the time which will 
be occupied in opening it. Beyond the general re- 
flections on the conduct of the prosecution, from 
the first committal of the defendant, he has as yet 
said nothing as to the immense mass of evidence he 
has to meet, And, beyond the general statement 


faction. 
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that he has ‘hundreds of witnesses’ to G- 


least two hundred—he has said very little as to any 
specific case he has to present, or any evidence he 
has to adduce. He has stated, indeed, that he in- 
tends to call about fifty witnesses to prove that the 
defendant is om a ee but he has stated 
nothing ific as rton case, except that 
Arthur — ge ‘brown mark’ on his side tes the 
defendant has), and that he was half-an-inch 
taller than the defendant, which he says he 
shall call two sergeants in the army to prove. 
As regards the Tichborne part of the case, he 
has stated that he is going to call Bogle, Bid- 
— and Bulpitt; and he has inti that 
Bogle and other witnesses will give evidence to 
at. the tattoo case, which he declares he 
shall ‘smash into a thousand ents.’ But 
beyond this he has as yet stated nothing either as 
to the way in which he pro to meet the case 
for the prosecution, or as to any counter case he 
has to present on his He has hitherto dealt 
only either in general observations on the case, or 
in — upon the letters, = the other written 
evidence in the case, especi ere pocket- 
book ; and, so far as can 33 seen, his 
case is that Roger was vicious, sottish, and 
wretched, and that he was just such a character as 
would be likely to seduce his cousin, and then seek 
in the desert a refuge from remorse. 

ew opened with a discussion relative to a 

aragraph in the Cosmopolitan, in which the defen- 

nt was spoken of as ‘‘a scoundrel who has con- 
fessed himself guilty of perjury, theft, forgery, and 
seduction,” and an ap issued by Mr. Onslow, 
M.P., for funds, which the Lord Chief Justice 
spoke of as a direct attack on the prosecution and 
the trial now going on. Dr. Kenealy continued 
his address, and dwelt further on Roger's bad 
habits, making remarks and ions which 
were occasionally disputed by the judges. 

Mr. Whalley, M. P., will shortly sail for America, 
to collect funds for the defence of the Claimant. 


Epitome of News. 


The Queen and the Royal Family attended 
Divine service at Osborne on Sunday morning. 
The Rev. George Connor, vicar of Newport, 
officiated, 

Her Majesty's visit to Inverlochy Castle, Lord 
Abinger’s seat, near Fort William, in the autumn, 
will extend over * or ten days. It is ex 
that while there Her Majesty will follow the 
example of the Empress Eugenie and ascend Ben 
Nevis and pic - nio near the summit. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, acoompanied 


by the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess Cesare witch 


and Cesare vna, left Marlborough House on Monda 
for Goodwood House, on a visit to the Duke — 
Duchess of Richmond during the race week. 

Mr. Disraeli has left town for Hughenden Manor. 

It is stated that Mr. Adam will succeed Mr. 
Glyn as the principal Liberal Whip, and that Lord 
F. Cavendish will 4 4 as his colleague. 
Da Shaftesbury and family are gone to Scot- 


Lord Westbury’s funeral took place on Thursday 
at the Great Northern Cemetery, near Colney 
Hatch. Thechief mourners were the Hon. Slingsb 
Bethell and the Hen. Walter Bethell, the secon 
and third sons of the late peer. 

The death is announced of Lord Wolverton, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. As Mr. George 
Carr Glyn, he represented the borough of Kendal in 
the House of Commons from 1847 to 1868. Early 
in 1869 he was called to the peérage. Lord Wolver- 
ton was the head of the firm of Glyn, Mills, and 
Co., the well-known banking firm. He is succeeded 
in the title by Mr. George Grenfell Glyn, the 
member for Shaftesbury, who has discharged the 
duties of Patronage Secretary to the Treasury in 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘Administation. 

In the probable event of Mr. Baron Martin’s 
early resignation, the vacant judgeship will be 
offered, the Pall Mall Gazette believes, to the Right 
8 Bernard, D. C. L., of All Souls, 

ord. 

During the past week the Prince of Wales has 
ven a garden party at Chiswick, and a ball at 
arlborough House, both fully attended. 

There was not a ag prisoner for trial at the 
Cork City Assizes on Thursday, and Baron Deasy 
got a pair of white gloves. The High Sheriff said 
this 4 the first maiden assizes 2 in the city's 
annals. 

An omnibus in which a number of excursionists 
were being conveyed from Manchester to Lymm on 
Saturday broke down near Altrincham. An “ Irish 
comedian,” named Molloy, has died from the 
injuries he received, and other passengers. were 
severely bruised. | 

On Saturday afternoon a testimonial to the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, from the East-end of 
London, was presented to her ladyship at her resi- 
dence, Holly Lodge, Highgate. There were, it 
appeared, over 2,000 subscribers, and at the 
Baroness’s request the testimonial took the form of 
a painting by Mr. Sydney Hodges, contuining por- 
traits of six members of the committee and their 
secretary. 

The Lord Mayor laid on Saturday the foundation- 
stone of new baths for the inhabitants of Clapham 
and Brixton, The site is in Ferndale-road, in close 

roximity to the Brixton Station of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. There is to be a 
men's swimming bath 150 feet by 60, and a ladies’ 


swimming-bath 65 feet by 30, the entrances to the 

two being quite separate. There are also to be 
rivate warm baths, and a complete set of Turkish 
ths for both sexes. 


A committee of the Good Templars Right Worthy 


of Austria will visit St. Petersburg in the 
part of ber. The Emperor's visit will 
to Moscow. 

Tux CHotera.—Helsingborg, in Sweden, is de- 
clared to be infected by cholera, Official advices 


Grand has recommended, in uence of | from the Danube districts announce that cholera is 
the reflections brought on the order by the use of | d ing. 
tobacco, that no member be allowed to smoke while | GREAT at Ba.timors.—There has been a 


fire in Baltimore. About a hundred build- 
including four churches, have been burnt ; a 
high wind the conflagrati 


wearing his regalia, and that lodges should prohibit 
smoking both in their rooms and lobbies during 
their ‘gy resolution to this effect was 

was selected as the place of meet- 


ad 
= r next year. 
17 i i 
to have taken place in the North Ridi 
of Yorkshire within the last few days, Also tee 
cases which have not proved fatal. 

The Bank of England on Thursday reduced the 
official rate of discount from 44 to4 per cent. This 
is the twelfth alteration in the rate during the pre- 
sent year. 

Lord Houghton will be the president of the 
Social Science Congress, which meets at Norwich 
on the lst of October. 

The Lancet states that no medical practitioner 
either in London or the provinces has reported a 
case of cholera. 


It was reported recently that Dr. Eliza Walker 
had been appointed resident at the Bristol 
on for Sick Women and Chi It is now 
0 


ital 
cially announced that in consequence of this 
and ourgion! sail have revigned their appolatenants. 
and surgi ve resi eir intments. 

R been 
issued to all the public departments forbidding, 
under penalty of dismissal, civil servants of the 
Crown from communicating official information 
within their ce to the press. The Lords 
of the Treasury have, at the same time, transmitted 
a form of declaration to be 5 by the employee 
to the effect that they will observe the rule. 

The Secretary of the National icultural 
Labourers’ Union has announced that 10,000 men 
can obtain free to Queensland, the Queens: 
land Legislature having voted 150,000/. for the pur- 
pose of introducing farm labourers and other classes 
of workmen and servants into that colony. 

The members of the Bristol Republican Club 
have issued a manifesto, addressed to ‘‘The Re- 

ublicans of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and 


e United Kingdom,” Laoag Be nar hg 13 p 


Parliamentary grant to 
urgh on the occasion of his marriage. 
ter three trials, Sub-Ins r Montgomery 
wason Monday night found guilty of the Newtown- 
stewart murder. On the verdict being announced 
the prisoner made a long statement, confessing the 
m 


er, and saying that he had been a drunken 
man for twelve months previously. He went ona 
visit to the residence of Mr. w, his father- 


in-law. There he was dru and poisoned until 
he became insane. He would not, he said, have 
injured anyone if he had not been mad. The ju 
sentenced him to be executed on the 26th of 
2 The prisoner appeared collected and 
oa 

George Watson, the man who was accused of 
falsely shouting out, Death of Mr. Gladstone,” 
and obtaining from Mr. Thomas Hawkins the sum 
of threepence for a Globe newspaper for the sup- 
posed intelligence of the Premier’s death, was tried 
on Monday at the Middlesex Sessions, and having 
been found guilty, was sentenced to imprison- 
ment with hard labour for one month. 

Yesterday the Duke of Edinburgh returned to 
England from Hesse-Darmstadt. 

wo cases of unquestionable Asiatic cholera 

occurred on Monday in a lodging-house in Queen- 
street, Tower-hill. The 41 attacked had just 
landed from a ship which had come from Copen- 
hagen, calling at Kiel and Hamburg, and no sick- 
ness had shown itself on board. One of the patients, 
a man, is in a fair way of „ other, a 
child, died within seven hours of the appearance 
of the symptoms. 


0 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Switzerland is said to be in negotiation with 
Italy with a view to co-operation in the event of 
possible Ultramontane troubles. 

It is stated that M. Thiers intends to spend a 
r the holidays with one of his friends in 


A conference of all the archbishops and bishops 
of France will be held at the beginning of Septem- 
ber either at Nimes or Montpellier. 

The Swiss National Council has rejected 2 
votes against 23 the three appeals which have been 


made against the sentence of banishment passed 


upon Monsignor Mermillod. | 

The weather has been very hot in New York. 
Although the heat had been ‘‘ mitigated by heavy 
storms,’ the thermometer marked 100 degs. in the 
shade on Sunday. 

The notorious Santa Cruz, according to the Im- 
parciale, is on his way to Malta, through Mar- 
seilles, disguised, and accompanied by an Irishman, 
and with an English rt. 

A monument has been unveiled in the University 
of Naples, bearing the inscription :—‘‘To Pope 
Clement XIV., who by the bull of the 21st of July, 
1773, dissolved the Rociety of the Jesuits, t 
University of Naples dedicates this monument.“ 

Tur o EMPERORS.—It is stated that the 
Archduke Albert is the bearer of an im letter 


to the Czar in Warsaw, announcing that the Em- 


— 


ion. The total 


but 

re. The will 

tely evacuated French territory 
of the district of Verdun. 


that the latter is to pay the 
former an indemnity of two millions of roubles in 
instalments ae over seven years. The eva- 
cuation of the capi ie te thes pines oh Ane. 27. 
123 1 fat Ne to be occu- 
Pr emnity is paid. It 
as been ascertained that the Amou Datya de- 
viates in its course and flows in easterly 
direction than is laid down in the mapa. The entire 
oasis of the Khiva Khanate is being topographically 


surveyed. 
Prince Bismarck aT Home.—Prince Bismarck 
is now — a truly idyllic life at Varzin, de- 
chiefly to the improvement of his 
nt of his modest dwelling- 
house, which can be called a ‘‘castle.” 
Only members of the family are received ; it is no 
resort for strangers, for there is but one inn in the 
i which receives no lodgers, and where 
neither wine nor beer are to be had, but onl 
highly diluted spirits: Some years ago Engl 
ents used to repair to Varzin, but the 
host of the inn cured them of the mania. The 
Chancellor receives only the most important docu- 
ments for inspection. —German pa e. 
INTERDICTION OF Pritarimaces IN ItaLy.—The 
Italian Government has prohibited all ni 
organised under orders from the Vatican. 0 
avowed reason is the same as has caused the sup- 
ression of movements of troops—namely, the 
public health and the public order. Immediately 
after the firat cases of cholera the Superior Counsel 
of Health convoked by the Home Minister hastened 
8 to chm ge r 
herings o e, whatever the objec 
12 was a A sos for them in the public 
service. The Jialic says the prohibition of pilgri- 


was absolutel or 

PAPAL — 2 pe held a Consis- 
tory on the 25th, at which he ted twenty-two 
bishops, five of whom are for Italian sees and five 
for the following bishoprics in France :—Aix, 
Chamber, Tarbes, Nevers, and Amiens. The 
others are nominated to the dioceses of Szathmar 
and Erlau, in Hungary; Waterford, Ireland ; 
Adelaide, South Australia; Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia ; Buenos Ayres and Guadeloupe, the remain- 
ing six being appointed in partibus infidelium. The 
Pope delivered an allocution, in which he referred 
to the law for the suppression of religious corpora- 
tions in Rome, and declared it to be contrary to all 
natural and human rights. His Holiness recalled 
the censures which the Church has pronounced in 
similar cases, and finally recommended the car- 
dinals to pray that God may soon put an end to the 
evils with which the Church is afflicted. 

THe New EcccestasticaAt LAWs In GERMANY.— 
According to the North German Gazette the lately pro- 
mulgated laws relative to ecclesiastical affairs are 


now being put in force throughout the country. 


The authorities are especially instructed to see that 
the Catholic bishops carry out the provisions of the 
law respecting the training and appointment of the 
clergy, as the performance of the duties of office by 
rr whose appointment is not warranted by the 
ws would be null and void, and would necessarily 
lead to deplorable confusion in the affairs of thore 
citizens who are their parishioners. Count Fried- 
rich Honstein, a leader of the Bavarian Ultra- 
montanists, has been sentenced at Munich to one 
ear’s penal servitude for what is now called in 
— „ Spitzedering,” i.e. opening a bank under 
clerical patronage, and living on the money of the 
depositors as long as it lasts. His associates, the 
tallor Knipper and the butcher Brod, were con- 
demned to the same punishment. 

Tur SHau or PersiA left Geneva on Friday on 
his way to Turin. Ile reached Movdane in the 
afternoon, where he was received, in King Victor 
Emmanuel's name, by one of the royal aides-de- 
camp. The Shah reached Turin the same — 
Next day the Shah received a visit fram in 
Victor Emmanuel and the royal princes. The Sha 
afterwards returned these visits. In the evening 
His Majesty was entertained at a grand banqvet in 
the Royal Palace. On Sunday afternoon the Shah 
arrived at Milan. His Majesty was received by 
Prince Humbert, the mayor, and the civil authori- 
ties. There were immense crowds in the streets as 
the Shah and his suite proceeded to the Royal 
Palace, where apartments had been prepared for 
them. On Monday His Majesty left for Vienna by 
the Brenner Pass. After visiting that city he will 
embark at Brindisi for the East. pjesty has 
— a commercisl treaty with Switserland, by 
which the treatment of the most favoured u 
is secured to both Powers, The Shah has pre- 
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sented to Ki 
princes his portrait ornamented with diamonds. 


Tue Duxs oF Eprvsurcna’s Marriace.— The 
Baden correspondent of the Times writes :—‘‘ There 
is no doubt that the announcement of the royal 
betrothal has been most sympathetically received 
at St. Petersburg, both on account of the sincere 
interest felt in the amiable princess, and also as an 
earnest of relations between the two countries 
to whom the affianced belong. Her Imperial High- 
ness Princess Maria Alexandrovna is honorary 
colonel of the Yamburgh Regiment of Uhlans, and 
her photograph in the uniform of this gallant — 
czapka on head, with the white sultana gracefully 
hanging down, certainly makes her the most charm- 

ing officer in the service of All the Russias. It is 

asserted that the ner will be celebrated in 
January, and that Queen Victoria has held out ho 

of honouring the ceremony with her presence. Her 
Majesty arrival in the Russian capital would 
certain y be appreciated as one of the most gratifying 
events in the history of the court, and perhaps even 
of the country.” | 

trom the New York papers of a terrible oilainity 
rom the New York papers of a ible calami 
at Niagara. About the beginning of the month a 
young gentleman, accompanied by a yo lady 
about eighteen, and a boy (her brother), arrived at 
a arg Falls, and took apartments at the Royal 
British-American Hotel ; and it was shortly pret 
well known that an elopement had taken p 
that marriage was the object of the elder le’s 
visit. Next day the young man, accompanied by 
his sweetheart, drove to Welland, where a 38 
licence was procured. In their absence the land- 
lord elicited from the boy, who was left behind, that 
he and his sister lived at Toronto, and the 
gentleman in the States, but that he some 
time ago lived at Toronto, where he made 
the acquaintance of the boy’s sister. On the return 
of the couple from Welland, the three of them 
went out, and procured a boat in order to cross the 
river, this point being three miles from the cataract. 
After entering the craft, the gentleman, instead of 
rowing up the stream to the end of Grass Island, 
where it 1s even necessary to pull diagonally up the 
river, took quite an opposite direction, and in a 
short time the boat was seen in the throes of the 
current.. On discovering their position, one of the 
2 was so startled that he dropped one of 

is oars. The last seen of the unlucky wee grr 
of the boat, who had gone out so f of 
hope, was shortly before the frail craft took 
the final leap, and at this time they were franti- 
er clinging to each other in the bottom of the 
boat. The bodies had not been recovered at the 
date of the despatch of the papers. 


„and 


OPENING OF A BOARD SCHOOL IN 
BETHNAL- GREEN. 


On Monday a numerous company of ladies and 
gentlemen assembled to celebrate the opening of the 
new board school, Wilmot-street, Bet -green, 
-by the Right Hon, W. E. Forster, M.P. The 
buildings are particularly handsome and commo- 
dious, and have cost 10,389/. In the same street 
are, on each side, rows of the model Waterlow 
buildings, for which the Industrial Dwellings Com- 
— is celebrated. Many members of the London 

ool Board were present. After a 1 i state- 
ment had been made by Mr. Charles Reed, M.P., 

Mr. Forster, who was very cordi received, 
said that they had been talking about education for 
years, and now they began to see some result. In 
this school, and in others which the London Board 
were building and opening, they had something to 
look at. This was the largest building for a school 
that he thought he had ever seen ; it would accom- 
modate from 1,600 to 1,700 boys, girls, and infants, 
and he was delighted to find that so far as the 
pe and girls were concerned, they had given nine 
cubic feet of space for each child where onl eight 
was demanded. He could bear testimony that the 
London School Board worked very hard, and they 
had hardly had fair treatment at the hands of 
many who had critised their work. It would be 
very unjust to measure their work by the 
proceedings of the weekly public meetings, 
where matters of practice and theory were 
very ably discussed, very much to the 
public advantage. Most of the members sat 
in committee upon an average three hours a day 
for three days in the week. Sometimes he heard 

ople despairing about the future of the . 
ut when men were willing to give their time with - 
out any compensation for such objects as this we 
might surely be hopeful for England’s future. 
— Mr. Forster spoke in high terms of 
eulogium of the devotion of Lord Lawrence (who 
was absent to-day through indisposition) to this 
work, and proceeded to say that the difficulties 
connected with the education question which were 
so much discussed in and out of Parliament—though 
he did not underrate them—-were not the chief 
difficulties. He would not further allude to those 
questions, because the more they were alluded to 
the bigger they looked, and it was best to ignore 
them as much as possible. That dreadful religious diffi - 
culty, for example, would W N in proportion as 
they got practically to work. Hefelt sure that as they 
covered the country with the actual results of 
school board work, the less would be said about all 
these difficulties. The real difficulties were to get 
schools, and to get the children into them, and he 
congratulated the London Board upon having 
already arrived at so much success in that work. 


Victor Emmanuel and the Italian | Already the board had, by the operation of théir 


bye-laws, increased the attendance at school to the 
extent of 55,000. There was a fear on the part of 
some gentlemen that these board schools would be 
trenching on the work of the N and 
this had been the feeling in high p n the 
House of Lords, for example, where a full examina- 
tion had been made into the matter, and where, 
in his opinion; it had been triumphantly proved 
that the schools set up by the London Board 
were not taking away the children from the 
voluntary schools. With regard to the cost, the 
ratepayers should remember that it was spread 
over the whole of the metropolis, and that 
the rich squares of Belgravia and the banks of 
Lombard-street contributed to the schools for the 
rer districts of the other parts of London. He 
the authority of the clerk (Mr, Croad) for say- 
ing that the rate was never likely to amount to 3d. 
in the pound. e amount of accommodation sanc- 
tioned for London by the Education Department b 
no means met the full extent of the deficiency, an 
when the board had done all the work already sanc- 
tioned, there would still be a great deficiency. It 
might be said, But remember the voluntary schools 
are not yet filled.” But the answer was, The 


80600 Board is filling them.” (Hear, hear.) This 
55,000 increase had very largely taken place in the 
voluntary schools. If there was any feeling be- 
tween them he hoped it would be one of healthy 
rivalry as to which should prove the most efficient 
combatant against that ignorance which was one of 


our greatest dangers and one of our greatest mis- 
fortunes. (Applause.) 


THE ANNUAL FETE OF THE NATIONAL 
TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 


On Tuesday last week the friends and supporters 
of the temperance movement held their annual 
meeting at the Crystal Palace. The grounds were 
Open at nine o’clock, and presented an animated 
appearance as train after train from north and south, 
east and west discharged its living cargoes of tem- 
perance reformers, who had many of them shown 


their attachment to the cause by rising early in the 
morning, or by actually 4 & night long. 
The programme was an unusually extended one, 
and was scarcely got 4 by eight o clock, when 
the closing performance of Mr. on the 
organ took place. As usual, the young predomi- 


nated over the old; and as usual, while there were 
crowds who attended the meetings, or listened to 
the concert and joined in the varied temperance 
processions which were the order of theday, there were 
as many more who seemed to have come purposely 
to amuse themselves, and who did amuse themselves, 
as far as the intense heat would permit them, in 
their own way. All classes were represented—the 
upper and the lower sections of the society—re- 
formed drunkards and the young juveniles of the 
Band of Hope, who are 1 of all tastin 
knowl of intoxicating drink in any form, an 
who believe in and are living illustrations of the 
value of cold water, 

The proceedings were of a varied character. 
At eleven there was a conference, at which the 
ee a aes aa ee 
im t papers were read. Major- 
Eardley. Wilmot's paper dealt with tem ce 
in the army and navy. The number of regis- 
tered teetotallers in 160 regiments of the army 
is over 8,000, being an average of one in seventeen 
throughout the whole service. Of these upwards 
of 2,000 have received the League’s card of honour 
for twelve months’ faithful adherence to the pledge. 
Temperance societies have been formed in about 
sixty regiments and brigades. In the royal navy 
— en 5, * ore * 8 sare 
the p Branches of the e have 
been formed on forty-five ships, and embers 
are serving on board seventy-four ships where 
branches do not yet exist. Temperance work had 
been cordially supported by a large number of 
officers in both services, and His Royal Highness 
the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief had granted 

ermission to the League to “ey e e e re- 
— to the men who are to be engaged in the 
autumn mancuvres. The Rev. Dr. H. S. Paterson 
read a paper on The Medical Profession and the 
Temperance Movement.” Those who were ac - 
quainted with the belief and practice of the last 
eneration of physicians would, he said, with 
im in thinking that, instead of being surprised that 
somany still defend thestimulant treatment, weought 
to be most thankful that such a large majority of 
the most enlightened practitioners of the present 
day advocate so boldly and on such satisfactory 
grounds the non-stimulant treatment. He was 
persuaded that at this moment the whole current of 
medical thought, notwithstanding vertain eddies 
and surges of opinion, was flowing in the direction 
of total abstinence. For a long time back medical 
men had been privately dealing with their patients 
on this subject. To some they had been preachin 
abstinence as the only remedy for maladies induc 
by their drinking habits. And to others they had 
been indicating the continuance of these drinking 
habits as the sustaining cause of the diseases under 
which they have been uring. Even when they 
have not been disposed to e with us in our 
general statements, they have not failed to aid our 
efforts by the special application of our principle in 
a multitude of individual cases. He believ at 
men received from medical men 


| 


rendered privately rather than publicly, 


‘ 


very much ecient n ears 5 4 b Nr. 


Tyaining Colle et ri ge me of the Wesleyan 
i e, Battersea, a paper, pointi 

out the relation of the temperance reform to philan- 
thropic organisation in general, and to education in 
parti . Temperance cannot supply the place 
of education. ucation must be fostered by the 
friends of temperance, both for the promotion of 
their work and for the conservation of results. 
But if temperance has need of education, education 
has no less need of temperance, and for the natural 
pi Aa children’s fees, for securing the proper co- 
operation of well-ordered homes, and for the pre- 
vention of the havoc now wrought even amongst 
educated youth by intoxicating drink. Education 
alone has never yet sufficed to restrain intem- 
perance. On all en grounds Mr. Olver called for 
an effective alliance between educational reformers 
and the Temperance League. The Rev. Thomas 
Rooke, M. A., Chaplain to St. George's Hospital, 
read a paper on the pro of the temperance 
movement in the United Kingdom, especially among 
the various sections of the Christian Church, show- 
ing how rapidly it had spread, erg wiry ory the 
opposition it naturally excited, and how it had out- 
lived, or rather lived down, all the objections and 
apprehensions of divines, politicians, and physi- 
cians, so that even members of Government look to 
it for help in forming opinion on the licensing ques- 
tion. Medical men hail it as auxiliary to their 
treatment of disease, and from the leading ministers 
of all denominations, and from the Primate of the 


Church of England, in his own palace at Lambeth, © 


utterances of appr»bation and encouragement have 
gone forth calling forth renewed effort, and enlist- 
ing the whole Charch of Christ in a holy crusade 


| . ren the tyrant evil of the day. Mr. William 


oyle’s paper contained a large body of statistics 
relating to the extent, cost, and consequences of 
our national habit of taking intoxicating liquors. 


There were 186,096 houses where alcoholic liquors — 


are sold, and the money spent on drink during the 
last seven years was 819,642,041/., or 27,851, 0711. 
more than our entire national debt. 

At one o’clock a great meeting was held in the 
central transept, of which the chairman was Samuel 
Plimsoll, Esq., M. P., who was received, as one can 
well imagine, with thunders of applause, and the 
keen were Messrs. Knox, Russell, and Henry 

arley. There were three concerts—two given by 
Mr. eric Smith, by 5,000 voices, and one 
in the opera theatre, by the Jubilee Singers. 
There was a Good * 1 meeting in the grounds, 
and there was, at a later hour, a Sons of Tem- 
perance meeting in the r* Perhaps the 
N of this year's féte was the launch of the 

Templars lifeboat. The idea of presenting a 
lifeboat to the Royal National Lifeboat Institution 
was originated by Bro. R. P. J. Simpson, District 
Deputy for West Cheshire, in August On the 
2ist of August, 1872, the Cheshire Convention 
endorsed the recommendation made in the Ct. 
James’s Crusaders” Lodge, No. 765, and in the 
Templar (the official organ of the Grand Lodge of 
A for August 29th, the first appeal was made 
to the order. From week to week the oy ot and 
the responses thereto have appeared in the Templar, 
and the result has been that the sum of 680/. has 
been raised, enough to purchase and fully equip the 
boat, and to provide a boathouse. The cost of the 
lifeboat and her equipment, including lifebelts for 
the crew, skids, and transporting carriage, is 4801. 
The average cost of the boathouse is 200/. The 
average annual expense of maintaining a lifeboat 
station is 507. The lifeboats, in general measure 
thirty-three feet in length, with a breadth of eight 
feet, and weigh about fifty-three hundredweight. 
The boats, and all belonging to them, are kept in 
roomy and substantial boathouses, under lock and 
key, in charge of paid coxswains, under the general 
superintendence of local honorary committees. 

Out-door recreations of all kinds were indulged, 
in, and at eight o’clock the proceedings were brought 
to a close by the 1 performance on the festival 
organ by Mr. J. G. Boardman. To allow of 
leisurely departure the palace was lighted up for 
promenade till ten p. m., and it was not till long 
after that hour that the majority of the patrons of 
the féte, weary and worn with a day’s pleasurable 
excitement, had retired home. Especially was it 
hard work for the committee and their indefatigable 
secretary, Mr. Robert Rae. 


THE OLDEST CLUB IN THE WORLD is claimed by 
Philadelphia—the ‘‘State in Schuylkill,” which was 
instituted May Ist, 1732, and has kept up its 
organisation to the present day. It was started by 
twenty members of the Society of Friends, several 
of whom came to the New World with William 
Penn, who, preposterous as it may seem, organised 
the body for the purpose of conviviality and good- 
fellowship. Thomas Stretch was its first governor, 
and it used to have annual banquets, at which were 
served up rounds of beef, barbecued pig, sirloin- 
steaks, rabbits, squirrels, rockfish, catfish, perch, 
and fish-house punch; tobacco-pipes—for cigars 
were then unknown—being brought into play after 
the feast. In October, 1757, green-turtle sou 
was first eaten at a club-dinner, the cost of whic 
was 71. lls. 84d. For ninety years the club met at 
the fish-house—for all were anglers—on the estate 
of Friend William Warner, which covered ground 
now occupied by Fairmount Park. In 1822, the 
river at Fairmount was dammed, whereby rock and 
perch wary, was destroyed. The company then 
Built the Castle, near Rambo’s Rock, where its 
menting? are held even unto this day.—Christian 

nion, 


» 
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Titerntute. 
MORISON ON MARK.* 

When we reviewed Dr. Morison’s ‘‘Commen- 
‘‘tary on St. Matthew’s Gospel’ we had little 
to do beyond pronouncing a brief eulogy on it. 
And we should now be content with pro- 
nouncing a similar eulogy on his Commen- 
‘‘ tary on St. Mark's Gospel,” if readers were 
not = to judge of the value of a work by the 
length at which it is reviewed rather than by 
the terms in which it is characterized. 

We hold- Dr. Morison’s two volumes to be, 
on the whole, the two best, most thorough, 
most helpful commentaries on the Gospels 
that stand on our shelves, whether by English 
or German authors. And we are not now 
speaking, as in dealing with commentaries a 
reviewer must often speak, after a more or less 
careful examination of a few critical passages. 
We have worked with his Commentary on 
Matthew for many months, and have care- 
fully studied his treatment of xx. out of its 
xxviii. chapters. In studying these xx. 
chapters we have freely used the best German 
and English commentaries on the samé Scrip- 
ture. Nad we have deliberately come to the 
conclusion, not only that Dr. Mobeoh's- work 
is by far the best of them all, but that, for 
all ordinary purposes of exposition, the reader 
who really studies what Morison has collected 
155 written may safely dispense with all other 
aids. | 

Dr. Morison is, we believe, the founder of 
one of the smallest sects of Scotland; and the 
sects of Scotland are not distinguished either 
by any great breadth of view, or by a spirit 
tenderly and sensitively humane. But in Dr. 
Morison’s work one of the most conspicuous 
features is its fine and broad humanity. No- 
thing human is alien to him. His tone is at 
once much more sincerely and deeply catholic” 
than that of those who affect a sole right to that 
quality, and much more really broad than that 
of those who are known as the Broad School.“ 
His learning and industry are marvellous, and 
still more marvellous is his skill in presenting 
„ the long results of his reading in a com- 
32 and picturesque form. Not only has 

e studied the great commentaries, ancient and 
modern, on the Scripture he takes in hand; he 
has also studied the voluminous dissertations 


that have been written on single and often 


minute points of interpretation. He has 
digested what he has read; and is not content 
to state other men’s- views, but also gives both 
his own views and his reasons for forming them. 
He has the rare gift of common sense in 
singular perfection; and blows away the cob- 
webs of mere speculation with hearty puffs of 
humourous scorn. His style is racy and 
idiomatic—at times even to the verge of vulga- 
rity, though he can hardly be said to pass the 
verge. And he has the spiritual insight and 
unaffected piety without which all other gifts of 
the commentator are nothing, less than no- 
thing, and altogether vanity. 

It is not often that we indulge in so unmixed 
a strain of eulogy (and therefore we assure our 
readers that we have no acquaintance with Dr. 
Morison save such as we have gained by read- 
ing two of his commentaries) : but Dr. Morison 
appears, to us, to have, in rare combination and 
to a singular degree, the best qualities of an 
ex positor of Scripture. If we have a regret about 


him, it is that he announces a commentary on 


the Epistle to the Galatians as in preparation 
for the press.“ Not that we doubt that the com- 
mentary will be a valuable one, but that we 
have already, in Dr. Lightfoot's Notes and 
„Dissertations,“ a sufficient aid to the study of 
that epistle, while we haveno suchaid tothestudy 
of the gospels of St. Luke and St. John. We had 
hoped that Dr. Morison would have completed the 
task he has so ably begun, and have furnished us 
with that of which Biblical scholars deeply feel 
their need, a series of readable, as well as 
erudite, commentaries on all the Gospels. To 
those who are familiar with German, Meyer 
may, perhaps, be a sufficient guide; though 
Meyer is at times strangely narrow (as in his 
comment on St. Matthew, xix. 14) and at other 
times somewhat too broad or loose. But we 
doubt whether those who read only English 
can be content with any commentaries on the 
Gospels at theircommand. It ishigh time that 
this reproach to our English Biblical literature 
were removed, and we trust that Dr. Morison 


may yet be spared to remove it. 


We cannot better commend this volume to 
our readers, or more fairly illustrate what we 


have said in its praise, than by giving them 


Dr. Morison’s whole treatment of a difficult 
passage (Mark vii. 3), and by assuring them 
* Mark's Memoirs of Jesus Christ. A Commentary 


on the Gospel according to Mark. By JAMES MORISON, 
D. D. (London: Hamilton, Adams; and Co.) 


that all other difficulties are handled in the 
same liberal and ‘fashion. The 
Whole verse reads, For the Pharisees and all 
gat ok, Kolding the A. fen of the ela 
% olding the tradition of the elders” ; 
A ele lee in the wen 0, Bhi 
is how Dr. r it :— 
“The word translated oft (ruh is one of thé 
erent of the rity, aa has . ue 
of research an 

j N. who tived compat 


the Et list's time, and 2 fam 10 Se 
a spoken language, * word as peou 
delatable Hence, in the old Latin 1A 


‘ Hale which a ! 
uite a varie ranslations—(pug “us crebro 
prion momen subinde. The word fiterall means 


with closed ha 


what the Erangeli¢t d. 
except they wash nds ‘with closed hand,’ looks per- 
plexing enough. Had it been the case tha 


when washing the other, so that the 
hand operated on was rubbed not with the palm, but 
with the knuckled part of its fellow—that which 
washerwomen use when r clothes — then 
there would never have been any dispute concernin 

the r meaning. But there is no such evi- 


ture has been carefully ransacked. 
| as Be 


dence, although the whole extent of Rabbinical litera- 
Seme eminent 
critics, neyertheless, such Fritzche, Meyer 
rimm, adhere to the idea that Mark must have mean 
that the washing was performed with the The same 
opinion seems to have been entertained by Michaelis, 
who in his tranalation inserts a long paraphrase of 
the word (wobey aber das W. n fiir genug 
gehalten wird, wenn auch die Faust geballet st). 
Grotius had somewhat of the same notion, only he sup- 
sed that the meaning is that the fist was washed 
y the other hand (manum tn pugnum compositam 
manu altera lavabant) This seems almost to re- 
verse the picture of the process that is haturall 
suggested by the N list’s expression. Yet Calov 
approves of it. Lightfoot took an entirely different 
view of the phrase. He thought that the debatable 
word meant to the wrist. Hammond, Whitby, Wells, 
Bengel, took the same view. But (1) the word in itself 
does not mean the wrist, and (2) even though it did, the 
form in which it is employed could not mean as far as 
the wrist, or up to the wrist. Le Clerc saw this. Hence, 
in his Latin translation of Hammond, as well as in bis 
French translation of the Gospel, he interpreted the 
word as meaning by putting the fst into the water (en 
mettant le poing dans Teau), —an interpretation, how- 
ever, that involves almost as large an amount of arbi- 
trariness as is characteristic of the explication which he 
rejects. Theophylact exaggerates Lightfoot's notion, 
and r the word as meaning = to the elbow 
(4px: rod &yxdvos), because, says he, the term does 
mean the length from the elbow to the tips 4 the gers 
Certainly the term is a measure of length, from the elbow 
to the fingers—(strictly, it would appear, to the oan 
fingers, see Stephens’s Thesaur. sub voc.) ; but it is difficult 
to see how it could ever be the case that the Ey list’s 
expression could mean up to the elbow. Louis bpel, 
however, took the same view (Spieileg. in loc.); and le 
Cene, Elsner, Beausobre-et-Lenfant. So did Mace ; he 
translates up to the elbows, So does Godwin: he trans- 
lates the whole phrase thus —unless for a pigmy’s length 
they wash the hands and arms. But (1) the Greek word 
pygme does not mean a pigmy, and (2) there is nothin 
in the original text that corresponds to the appende 
expression and arms. Scaliger, Drusius, Cameron, and 
many others, take substantially the view of Theophy- 
lact, though under a peculiar phase derived from one 
of the petty precepts of the Rab is wing ceremonial 
urification. The Rabbis enjoined that a double wash- 
ing of the hands should be attended to before eating. 
In the first of the two, the hands were to be held upward 
that the polluted water might run off at the elbow. In 
the second, 3 ‘purified the water of the first 
washing,’ the hands were to be held downward! (See 
Buxtorf’s Lexicon Talm., p. 1335.) The critics named 
suppose that the Evangelist has reference to the 
elevation of hands, The Evangelist’s ot Wie 
however, remains as puzzling as ever, both (1) as 
regards the fact. that it is the fist, or closed hand, 
that is spoken of, and (2) as regards the form of the 
hrase ‘with’ closed hand, etstein—followed by 
Wakefield and Principal Campbell takes an entirely 
different view. He supposes that the eln 
means d handful (of water). Hence efleld 
translates, for the Pharisees and all the Jews never 
eat ‘ without throwing a handful of water over their hands.’ 
Principal Campbell translates correspondingly, for 
the Pharisees, and indeed all the Jews, eat not until 
they have washed their hands ‘ by pouring a little water 
upon them.’ It is an ingenious cutting of the knot. 
But it is entirely unwarrantable. The debatable 
word does not mean a handful. The debatable ex- 
pression—standing absolutely, as it does cannot mean 
a handful of water! What, then, are we to make of 
the phrase? Our authorised translators have rendered 
the disputed word, oft. It was Wycliffe’s rendering, 
and Tyndale’s, and Coverdale’s. It was the rendering 
of the Anglo-Saxon version (gelomlice), and of the 
Gothic (ua). It was adopted, too, into the Geneva, 
and reproduced in the Rheims. It was Erasmus’s 
rendering. More than all, it was the rendering of 
the Vulgate (crebro)—the fountain-head of the whole 
series of repetitions. Erasmus conjectured that the 
debatable word was a corruption, and that Mark 
must have used another word that signifies frequently 
(mukv@s aut runvd aut rucyſf). The translation, therefore, 
so far a8 Erasmus is concerned, is founded on a 
conjectural reading. And it is not unlikely that Jerome 
himself was 75 as completely puzzled as Erasmus; and 
hence the Vulgate version. It is a remarkable fact, 
however, that one of Erusmus's conjectural readings — 
the middle one—is actually found in the Sinaitic manu- 
script (dc), and thence it has actually been introduced 
into the Evangelist’s text by Tischendorf, in the eighth 
edition of his New Testament. It is a marvellous dele- 
rence to pay to the fine old manuscript. It is far te 
mach, however. The writer of the manuscript had 


1M been puzzled by the term which he found 
(the text from whieh he copied, and; being tnable to 


uld sup] a 
hands would not bavé entitled 
for fullness and thoroughness in 


eit 

they might be of their hearts. 
likely, notwithstanding their 
negsea, that they would insist on 
being uni ed 

It is Laem „ at all e 
people would be particular ju | 
that, from among the many possible 
the hands with water, ouly one 
should be legitimate. And hence the 


tion. —— the difficulty. 

when intrinsically considered, q 

tion, which may readily enough 

or 2 currency, a t 

up to classical usage, 88.8 Gage, Ae 
as some 0 

and nail, w 3 to 54275 
rness of a vic m ya an im 

ry le in other circles mgt be 


; 

to 
of doing a thing with the fist, when the, thing had | 
ae er Tree XS fete 2 
„ 1 redete. Tue 9 was to, bs 


tanus’s wo | hing 

done as if hand were to contend with ha 
which should be cleanest. (Comp. Suidas d voce 
wig.) Calvin gives, as one of his alternative tranilations) 
a force. Sharpe, in his 


9 


, aonepted, by by Power f 
: ag 
by Klan Wordsw : wlandaon, 
more modern. asp. aii 
We heartily commend this commentary to 
students of the Bible, especia] y to minister 
as an invaluable aid to om. ir oxpository 
work; and, in . dan 
recognise the touch of a master-workman when 
170 4 it will now nesd no commendation 
of ours. 


“ ROUSSEAU.” * 


Por haps there is not, in the Whole ra ge of 
biography, a more gtu us rat, in 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. was | main 
originator of the ideas that dominated the 
** anne pe 78 AE 
a Titanic force on the side of social ; x rit o- 
tion in some sense overshadowing Voltaire's 


more practical influence; and yet he was a ma 


of such patent n Wed 8 of ab 
was not seldom tho git to, be » U 
something of the whimsicality, 


: 


r 
exactingness and unconscious honesty an 
bravery of a child, mixed up with quali- 
ties so different as to seem sbaclutely in- 
compatible with these. And it does not solve 
matters to say at one time that he was senti- 
mental, arid at another that he was caloulating. 
He was both. But his calculations seemed so 
often to defy all common self-interest, as ta 
almost claim before the end quite 7 — 
name; and sometimes his egotism showed itse 
so near vanishing in exquisite tenderness and 
consideration for others, that you cannot, for 
the moment, think of him as the shy, solitary, 
irascible creature that the next page seems in- 
contestably to prove him to have been. The 
truth is, as we conceive, that Rousseau was the 
victim of inherited disease. One portion of his 
brain lay under paralysis, and the other was the 
slave of his imagination. He is the most in- 


tensely interesting of writers, because the most 
personal, exposing to view quite frankly all his 
naughtinesses, and sometimes n 

o when 


— — 


them, as children are so wont to 
moved, as they often are, to make 
But never was a great writer less 
more contradictory or illogical. 10 
and The Social Contract” and“ 
fessions are alike in this. He saw 
through a medium of sentiment, 

Boge, By JouX Monty. (Londons due. 
man and Hall.) 4 : | _ 
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oved to 

ike novel 

act was almost cer- 
as sus- 

- and his 
ing, were as 

Rowe rig The 
i ife, which 


i ‘ 

Heats his theory of — society. Man 
should gy no such distinction as outer 
and inner; but unfold both in unison. Socie 
has | the individual by arbitrary re- 

him, and Rousseau’s whole 


dly were the long-sustained 
results of such action of a restrictive kind 
as he so mournfully deplored. One feature of 
his acter worthy of notice, and that 
„ simplicity of his and his industry. 
che man who had sought so many kinds of 
sickly self-indulgences, who made poor Theresa 
44 one 4 ano 8 — 
8 never once ng u em him- 
self—remained tenderly fai 15 her, even 
when she was lapsing from her allegiance to 
re 
u e » he patient 
copied 2 day by dee end ved taeank. 
Indeed, one of the most characteristic thin 
in these volumes is the manner in which 4 
es to an offer of certain bounties from the 
Frederick of Prussia 


pension from the King of Prussia, while 
was in the most urgent straits.” 
He could be industrious, but he must be free. 
Mr. Morley well writes :— 
** Tt is one of the characteristics of times of national 


had been long at 


which —— “4 


8 


The disquiet with which the 
moderate treasure harassed 


if Rousseau sometimes repels us by the 
manner in which he escapes from trouble, at 
other times we cannot but admire his simplicity, 
and the unflinching application of his own 
rules; as in this case :— 

„He lived a harmless life during his three years’ 


sojourn in the Val de Travers. As he could never 
endure what he calls the inactive cha of the 


E with people si n 


There really is some ground therefore for this 
eloquent deliveranoe:— 
„When we are most ready to fling up the book, and 


propennas, bins all selfishness and sophistry, some trait 
at hand to revive moral interest in and show 
Ane common men, reverent of truth and human 


There isa slight anecdote of this kind oon- 
the representation of his pose {the Devin du Pliage), 
representation o 0 1 . 
he to be his breakfast in some pu aR 
2 An officer entered and, proceeding to describe 
ance of the previous day, told at great 
all that had happened, depicted the composer 

much minuteness, and gave a 
account of his conversation, In this „ which was 
told with equal assurance and simplicity, was not 


with 


age ; no coxcombical or ; 

his o a man of merit, and his cross of 
St. Louis showed he was an old officer. While he was 
retailing his untruths, I grew red in the face, and 
‘lowered my eyes. I sat on thorns. I tried to think of 
some means of believing him to have made a mistake in 
good faith. At length, trembling lest some one should 
me and confront him, I hastened to finish my 
chocolate without sa a word; and, stooping down 
as I passed in front of him, I went out as fast as pos- 
sible, while the le t discussed his tale. I 
Kn t I was bathed in sweat and 

am sure that, if any one had ) me an 

called me by name before [ got out, they would have 


seen in me shame and em ment of a culprit 
ong Bo ys a feeling of the pain the poor man would 
have had to suffer if he had been discovered.’ One 


who could feel thus vividly humiliated by the mean- 
ness of another, assuredly has in himself the wholesome 
salt of respect for the erectness of his fellow, as well as 
the rare sentiment that the compromise of integrity in 
one of them is as a stain on his own self-esteem, and a 
lowe of his own morul nature. There is more deep 
love of in this man than in gi many alms, 
and it was not the less deep for being the product of 
— ey sympathetic emotion, and not of a logical 


This is a sort of exquisite consideration for 
others—amounting even to shame for them— 
which we have only found in such — in one 
eminent Englishman, of a very different type 
indeed from Rousseau, yet who would not have 
read this anecdote unmoved, or without appre- 
ciation, little as he would have sympathised with 
or even tolerated very much in Jean Jacques. 
And as our previous notion of Rousseau had not 
led us to expect anything like this, we are 
accordingly all the more impressed by it. 


Mr. Morley is sometimes very successful in 
analysing points of r:— 


‘So far from saying that his heart and intelligence 
belonged to two persons, we might have been = sure, 
kno his heart, that his intelligence must be exactly 
what he describes its process to have been. The slow- 
burning ecstasy in which he knew himself at his height, 
and was most conscious of fulness of life, was incom- 
—— with the rapid and deliberate generation of 
deas. The same soft passivity, the same receptiveness 
which made his emotions like the surface of a lake 
under sky and breeze, entered also into the working of 
his intellectual faculties ; but it happens that in this 
on in the attainment of knowledge, truth, and defi- 
nite thoughts, even receptiveness implies a distinct and 
active , and henve the very quality of tempera- 
ment which left him free and “or for sensuous impres- 
sions, seemed to muffle his intelligence in a certain 
* and resisting medium of the undefinable kind 

t interposes between will and action in a dream. 
His rational part was fatally protected by a non-con- 
ducting envelope of sentiment, which intercepted clear 
ideas on their „and even cut off the direct and 
true impress of those objects and their relations which 
are the material of clear ideas. He was no doubt right 
in his avowal that objects generally made less impres- 
sion on him than the recollection of them; that he 
could see nothing of what was before his eyes, and had 
only his in nce where his memories were oon - 
cerned ; and t of all that was said or done in his 
presence, he felt and penetrated nothing. In other 
words, this is to say that his material of thought 
was not fact but i , and that when he plunged 
into reflection, he did not deal with the objects of 
reflection at first hand and in themselves, but only with 
the 8 1 r which va’ had 3 
approac a t of deliberate and systematic 
a «shone — and with those reminiscences, moreover, 
suffused and saturated by the impalpable but most 
potent essences of a fermenting imagination. Instead 
of urgently seeking truth with the 


-_ 


instruments, the systematic apparatus, and the minute 
feelers and tentacles of the genuine thinker and solid 
reasoner, he floated langui y on a summer-tide of 
sensation, and captured premises and conclusion in a 
succession of swoons. It would be a mistake to contend 
that no work has been done for the world on this 
method, and that truth only comes to those who chase 
her with logical force ut one should always try to 
discover how a teacher of men eame by ideas, 
whether by careful toil, or by easy bequest of generous 
phantasy.“ a g 

And certainly there is some ground of truth 
in this paragraph :— 

The tendency to read Rousseau only in the Byronic 
sense is one of those foregone conclusions which are 
constantly tempting the critic to travel out of his 
record. He rae ae had a Byronic side, but he is just 
as often a Co done int» splendid prose. His 
pictures are of social animation and domestic 
order. . The ‘New Heloisa’ ends by exalting 
respectability, and putting the spirit of insurrection to 
shame. Self-control, not revolt, is its last word. This 
is what separates Rousseau Sénancour, Byron, and 
the rest. He consummates the triumph of will, while 
their reigning mood is grave or reckless protest against 
im of will, the little worth of common aims, the 
fretting triviality of common rules, Franklin and 


Cobbett might have — in the regularity of Madame 
de W s esta ent.” 


The quiet moralising element, combined as it 
was with a very quick domestic sense, justifies 
so far the reference here to Cowper, though it 

ight have been qualified by a single word. 
But no doubt some readers would feel surprised 
at the comparison. 

Mr. Morley, in consistency with what we 
have said, has written a biography which is 
more a history of the inner than the outer 


man. But he never fails in sympathy of the 
true phical cast, though he sometimes 
does in ion. He is too apt to show 
@ partisan support of Rousseau’s deism, and to 


‘The man was of a! 


— 


bend it in a certain direction; and he is far too 
active to insinuate at available point his 
own positivistic constructions. A great deal 
has been said about Mr. Morley’s dislike to 
capital letters to certain nouns: all we can say 
is that, even topographically, it is ugly, and 
should not be enco . W. have the 
work with much admiration of the excellent 
style and patient methods of investigation evi- 
denced throughout, in spite of the drawbacks 
we have named. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


History of the Missions of the Free Church of Scotland 
in India and Africa. (Nelson and Sons.) The Free 
Church of Scotland was the outcome of renewed mis- 
sionary life in the Scottish Church. The first distinct 
practical separation between Moderates and Evange- 
licals was when Carlyle of Inveresk and his friends 
vigorously opposed a proposal to send missionaries 
abroad in the year 1796. The missionary idea tri- 
umphed finally, with the result that in the next gene- 
ration the most powerful minds were filled with the 
missionary impulse ; and even after the Disruption the 
most influential minds that remained in the Scotch 
Establishment—the Macleods, for example—in this 
followed the strict Evangelical tradition. Dr. Duff—of 
whoee career Sir Henry Durand said that his own was 
a mere flash in the pan in comparison to it—was the 
first Indian missionary who clearly perceived the real 
bearing of systematic education on the Indian mind in 
reference to Christianisation, and who applied his ideas 
with a vigour, a skill, and wisdom alike wonderful. It 
is of such men—for the influence of Duff distinctly 
founded a great school of Scotch missionaries, promi- 
nent among whom are Dr. Wilson and Dr. Murray 
Mitcheli—that Mr. Hunter has undertaken to tell, and 
he does it with a quiet decision and skill for which he 
can hardly be too highly complimented. There is no 
rhetoric, no high-flown writing ; everything has been 
honestly investigated, weighed, and is set down in a 
most workmanlike manner. The immense field of fact 
has been carefully traversed ; the writer skilfully ab- 
stracting what is salient, and passing over unimportant 
details, relieving his narrative now and then by a 
description or picture of what he has himself been ac- 
quainted with or witnessed whilst he was a mis- 
sionary in India. There is a modest thoroughness 
throughout which is very convincing. We cordially 
recommend Mr. Hunter’s book to those interested in 
the history of missions, assured that they will be both 
instructed and interested by it. We regret that it is 
out of our power to devote more space to this work. 


The Light of all Ages, by the Rev. Gavin CARLYLE, 
M.A. (Strahan), is a series of thoughtful sermons in 
which the views of writers like Strauss and Renan are 
considered and refuted. Here and there we have 
touches of eloquence, but the thought sometimes is not 
so sustained as it might have been. The sermon on the 
% Messianic Prophecy is to our mind the best in the 
volume, and the Preface is every way admirable in 
thought and style. 

The Pilgrimage of the Tiber, from its Mouth to its 
Source. By WILLIAM DaviEs. (Sampson Low, and Co.) 
This is another description of the well-known ground. 
Mr. Davies is clear, orderly, and has a very serviceable 


patient energy, the | style for this sort of work. He is seldom eloquent, but 
wariness, and the conscience, with the sharpened 


he communicates a great deal of information pleasantly. 
His pictures: of Ostia and the region round are admi- 
rable. The volume is one of the handsomest, we have 
seen for a long time, and the engravings—mostly from 
photographs, we presume—are really excellent. The 
little tail-piece at p. 210 gives as good an idea of the 
classic Soracte as anything we have seen. 

The Education of Man, by A MEMBER of the NEw 
ZEALAND Bak (Griffin and Co.), has some interesting 
speculations on man’s progress and destiny; but it 
comes before us too much in the shape of mere notes, 
and with too little attempt at literary form, to be quite 
successful. Some portions of it we have read with 
pleasure; others strike us as very crude and un- 
satisfactory. 

A Companion to the Lectionary: being a Commentary 
on the Proper Lessons for the Sundays and Holidays. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM BENHAM, B. D., Vicar of Margate. 
(Macmillan.) Mr. Benham has clearly found a labour 
of love in annotating the Lectionary. He has read very 
carefully, and selected well—mostly, however, from the 
Broad-Church side — especially Mr. Maurice, Dean 
Stanley, and Professor Plumptre. The Lectionary itself 
still needs revision, and the use of the Apocrypha is 
confusing. Mr, Benham is pretty nearly exhaustive, 
and always careful. He has the faculty of finding 
analogous instances, and putting them effectively. This 
is one: 

Many readers will remember the terrible paragraphs 
with which Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution’ opens; 
first, the description by an eye-witness of the general 

ief and terror at the sickness of Lewis [it should be 
at XV., in 1744 (whereby he ed the title of 
the Well-Beloved”); and secondly, of the contrast 
thirty years afterwards. Then he lay agaiuon a sick 
bed, and the only hope of his subjects was that he might 
die, and when his corpse was carried to the grave they 
looked on with jeering and laughter. | The historian of 
these thi es no mention of K ee 


Red seoms to us in many close. 
: Aimé, Jeddediah, 80 they were named the 
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one and the other. And both forfeited the title and 


bartered their and their high position for the 
unrestrained fae oh mee of bru and shameless 
sensuality. And further, the oppression of the poor 
which preceded the Revolution, was not, we may 
venture to opine, unlike the condition of the labvurers 
under King Solomon. 


To Church-people the book may be found of great use 
as being the work of a scholar—and perhaps to some 
others also. 

The Strength of my Life. By the author of “ Light 
*‘ at Eventide.” (Hatchards), is a series of large print 
readings for the sick and aged, very admirably selected 
and such as cannot fail to be warmly welcomed by 
the large class for whom it is intended. It is one more 
token of the care and attention directed to relieving 
the pain and privation of the old and helpless, 

Petite (Seeley) is the story of a little adopted child 

told with considerable simplicity and grace by Mrs. 
Bray. There is great naturalness throughout, the 
characters are truthfully presented, and character is 
seldom over-strained. We should say it is a good book 
for its purpose—as a present to young girls. 
MELittle Waviel (the Religious Tract Society) is also 
the story of a foundling—a little child rescued from 
shipwreck and taken by good people and cared for. 
The contrast of Wavie and Agatha is very well 
done, and throughout the tale is well written. The re- 
union of Colonel Buchanan and his child is very touch- 
ing, indeed, in some points, perhaps, our sympathies 
are rather too much strained. 

Sermons Preached in Manchester. By ALEXANDER 
MacLaREN. Third series. (Macmillan.) These are in 
every way remarkable productions. They show a 
clear, strong intellect, a ready faculty for striking 
illustration, and that strong antithetic manner of pre- 
sentation which is almost a sine qua non in popular 
pulpit address. Another thing to be noticed is the 
completeness and exhaustiveness of the sermons, while 
yet they are very short. The Hiding Place” and 
4 Soldier Priests” we regard as very remarkable, and 
we hope our word may send many new readers to a 
book which richly deserves to be known wherever 
pulpit literature is welcomed. 

Systematic Botany. By JoHN HotTron BAtrour, 
M. D., F. R. S. L., Professor of Botany in the University 
of Edinburgh. (Collins and Sons.) Professor Balfour’s 
name is a guarantee for such a book as this. It is ad- 
mirably done --thoroughly well laid out, and clear and 
simple in its manner. The diagrams are clear and 
very helpful. It is a good specimen of a good series, 
which already we have had occasion to recommend. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
e Unprofessional Vagabond Sampson Low and Co. 
Re 1 1 J Nelson. 


yal 8 . 
— for the Dark Alleys » Nisbet. 
Dulce Domum. . . . Strahan, 
Lent Sermons in a Forty-one 

Years’ Ministry . . J. Maclehose. 
Maude Linden E. Stock. 


The Coming Man (2 Vols.) . Strahan, 
Dr, Willis’s Pulpit Discourses. Nisbet. 
Scripture Light on the Soul’s 


„ Destiny a ‘ ‘ Simpkin and Marshall. 
The International Atlas. . Collins. : 
Considerations for the Cl „Stock. 

Echoes from Distant Foo Hodder and Stoughton 
Bunyan's Little Books. No. 4. Blackie. 


The tees Guide 0 . Stanford, 


nant teed fe ee ee ee 
ö i otes an ö Pa 
and Printing ‘Trades „ en 
tion of the Excise Duty on Spirite ; ‘The Present Position 
of the Education Qu : ag Prevention of Poverty, 
or Economy ; The Agricultural Labourer 
3 : Phosbe, the Servant of the Church; 
e Church and State in Reference to the Education 


uestion ; 7 1 Tract Society’s Serials; Victoria 

e; Lifeboat ; Sunshine; Golden Hours; Inter- 

* er; Gur Own Fireside ; Day of Days; Home 
ords ; Sunday-school Union Serials. 


It is stated that Mr. John Stuart Mill’s auto- 
biography, to be published by Messrs. Lo 
Green, and Co., is already in the printer’s hands. 

M. Littré, c~ exi - and 1 
mician, is re to be v e is sufferi 
e e 

r. Her hg: y i 8 
will be — = tat the October number wy * 
Contemporary Review, and published as an entire 
work in November. 

Lord Houghton is about to re- edit Keate’s Life 
and Poems, for the Aldine series of Messrs. G. Bell] 
and Sons. 

Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s new oratorio, ‘‘ John the 
Baptist,” will be produced at the Bristol Festival. 
Mr. H Smart's new cantata, ‘‘ Jacob,” will be 
executed for the first time at the Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh meetings. 

The Daily News is requested to state that Dr. 
Joule, LL.D., F.R.S., president-elect for the meet- 
ing of the British lation at Bradford in 
September next, has, in consequence of severe ill- 
ness, been compelled to resign the i a 
that the council of the association, in the exercise 
of the powers vested in them, have designated Dr. 
Williamso 


which has been vacant since the resignation of Lord 
Romilly, 


THE POLICE—MISDEMEANOURS AND 
INTEMPERANCE. 


Mr. William Tallack 1 a second 
letter in the Globe, in which he records opini 


ln 
0 uiries e on 
* He writes: 

In a recent letter in the columns of the Globe, 


describing a series of visits to the police-stations of the 
metropolis, I mentioned that most of the 


that from one-half to nine-tenths of the offences 


F 


7 


another door in a ne oes and several policemen 
entered n a wretshed woman, apparently 
about thirty years of age, and screaming— 
Oh, my 1 » My poor boy ; he's got nowhere 
to go to.” e arrested for some noisy con- 
duct whilst under the influence of drink. Her gon, a 
boy of eight years, followed his mother to the station 
crying and clinging to her, the mother kissing and 
— 4 him, and shrieking at the * * of 
separated from him. The inspector the chil 
would be taken to the workhouse in case of no other 


FE 


prostitute of having robbed him (whilst drunk) of a 


veral 
men, well dressed, but excited with drink ook : been open nine times 
up, shouting and laughing. And 90 on, af almost every an haa been SSH 

. ifsened teat the | Amersham Hall boys, ; 
most of the arrests. t we were . 
large class of offenders almost universally asserted their | NSWSPAPERS AND THE Post.—In his last annual 
sobriety. 

It has been against the construction of the 
police cells that their insufficient ventilation, or over- 
crowding, often produces in the fy a f of 

efending themselves 


ful inquiry, there appears to be little 
for this 2 tion. The ventilation is well a nded 


of shame, or both together. A heory drinking bout 
a Ww 


a letter from 


The six City stations are not only disti from 
the Metrope tan ones by being well lighted by da and Mr. Gase Ge in reply to 
night, but also by a t practice in regard to the | Mx. 
treatment of persons arrested for drunkenness. In the 
latter these are ot bet 41 ven. — for 
further en n Oity ars in general 
merel ——＋ for six hours or so until sobered, and 
then So far as mere punishment is con- 
cerned, this plan a to answer as well as the other. 
Aaa pale (oie aie tata | pee 825 
‘ customs” o civic on of the 
City portion of the metropolis which indicate a most the taken by by 
worthy intell and humanity in many of the 
— framers of the constitution of the fine old Cor- 
poration of London, For example, few persons are 
aware of the City “‘ Custom of Apprentices,” a regula- 
tion still extant, whereby apprentices, on the commission 
of misdemeanours, are ms 9 subjected, as 
often elsewhere, to public and punishment 
likely to involve utter ruin, it may be 
com — first remonstrated with and 
the 


berlain, and fallin 
vee Pas by him in th 


most practicabl ishing all this drunken- 
8 — your cells brie confessing 

o difficulty of a reply, there was a agreement 
of opinion "that the il main! — from undue 


= 


8 
= 


8 
E 


on empty sto In fact, drink their appe- | Meeting 
hey = Bow git cork? Tue Common SERJEANT ON THE DECREASE OF 
iy eating on 4 to the effect of 
, bo — Cham: 
also, many of the Chink that, in proportion 9 | bers, P. 1 Mission Garden held 
the hours of tavern business can be to | on Saturday Ridley, Iry Codec 
ressonable times tor bond Ade refreshment, drunkenness | 1 sosinaton, — he reckoned the Sundsy- 
that great advantage would arise from closing patito. schools, Nun 
houses another hour earlier at night, aud earlier | tarily devoting their moe eg 
on Sundays ; that more on p day, If, 
4 drinking on the premises” might be im with withdrawn for a 
advantage. These were the chief practicable sugges- such a head that 
Se ciated hak waste tions the . — 
was w at some sta new 
Licensing Act has not uced a diminution of pp 


i 


| tenon yet at — — had — BD —. 
ecrease in consequence, and that, generally ; 
the streets had 6 and mene orderly at an 
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, and its accom * 

A e 
tel 17 an dist making 
n Work as much a necessity there as in 


e imme- 
en the 

, Fulham, and Hammer- 
of thé missionaries were present, 
with the general visitors to give infor- 


Diy eee “the ‘Middle clase, Schools in 
u " ding the ‘Middle-c hoo 
ow -Btreet, “Qity-road, were Tee on 
Thireday, ati * casion was further signalised 
by the opening of a new hall, which 
roquirsmenia of the institution ha 
kindly 


necessary. eed to preside, 
fr we en Ret 4 4, who num- 


to the new hall, which was 

and — declaration ee 11 
ally opened was received wit 

Th Dean of Westminster, who was 


: 


ips Lady Augusta Stanley, then 
ret 2 ra boys, after which 
the prizes were distributed by Countess Russell. 
At conclusion of the ceremony, Earl Russell 


and 
ends 
for many 


congratulated the pupils on their proficiendy, 
expressed a that by the liberalit of fi 
the schools would continue to flouris 
years. 

METROPOLITAN Hosrrral, Sunpay Funp.—A 
meeting of the council of ‘this fund was held at the 
Mansion — on Thursday, for the pw of 
making a distribution of the money collected. The 
total sum cdliected wal, it was stated, 27,403/., of 
which 24, 57 17. had allotted to hospitals, 967. 
to dispensaries, and 8817. to convalescent homes 
and kindred institutions. A small cé Was 
thus left in hand for any incidental expenses con- 
nected with ‘the distribution of the fund. The 
Lord Mayor said that the committee had ‘been very 

: influénced in their decision in reference 
to thé various hospitals by the proportion which 
the m ent on bore to the general ex- 
penses. They had likewise been influenced by the 
amount <a in each year in comparison with 
the amount received. Another point had not been 
lost sight 6f—namely, the proportion of the income 
arising in each case from conttibutions oe the 
year. es compared with that arising from dividends 
or interest on realised property. In dealing with 
the accounts submitted by the several hospitals the 
committee had experienced great difficulty in con- 
—＋ — of the varied form and manner of making 
u O 


accounts. The committee had felt them: 


metabers of the conneil, ined of the small 
sum — . the dispensaries, but in thé end the 


re J, and it was left for the council 
wiih nie electe n 
the Hospi inday of next year. 

Farm Ionazius AGArn.—It will be remembered 


that this personage got himself into trouble on 
Tuesday, in the Court of 8 
admitted a boy named Todd into his monastery 
at Llanthony, and afterwards neglected to obey an 
order of the Court to produce the youth. On 
the case was again, when Father 
7m te ber, wot 1 — 3 
with the boy, and apolo or his previous 
which he said arose from s on the 
part of the monk who recéived the order of the 
court. 1 — —— pee U caused 
@ great de trou anxiety parties. 
Yon received a letter from a resp: le solicitor, 
inf Fae Vee the ban bes Coleen © ure 
of court for the purpose of having him ‘restored to 
father’s house. It was your duty to have 
balieved the solicitor rather than the boy in such a 
You must pay all the costs that have beeti 
gnatius said he had administered 
youth. The Vice-Chancellor 
Ignatius for g 
without consulting his father, 
a letter from the solicitor. 


0 

Father that he would be sent to prison if 

he infri order. Mr. Cotton said he would 

not press for costs. The Vice-Chancellor had 

n interviews with the youth and his father 
éfore the case ended. 

A Hirrorotamus Fiout.—Mr. Frank Buckland, 
aving had the good fortune to be ponent on the 
occasion of introduction of the little rr 

es, who is now eight mont d, 
, old father, writes as 
to Land and Water:—‘*Obesh was quietly 
mu g his bres of grass in the outside den, 
when at A given signal the 


portcullis df the mother’s 


— 


red, gazing out with a most comical expression. 
eeing his ter the old man left pee le — 
grass, grinned 4 ghastl i e loudly 
trumpeted Umph, < mph, 6.0 mph. Little Guy 
Fawkes then came forward from behin d his mother, 
with the action and stiffness of a pointer when he 
has discovered a covey of birds; gradually and 
slowly he went up to his father, and their out- 
stretched noses were just touching when the old 


woman sounded the si for war, and rushing past 
the young one, 8 her lord and master 
to single combat. He inrtantly retreated a step or 


two, — his K to 3 to 8 at the 
8, keeping her eyes always fixed spitefully upon 
Fina J ust ft this’ nothent the wth shone out, 
and I was enabled to see most distinctly the remark- 
able phenomenon of the ‘blood-sweat’ of these 
pgan ic animals when excited. The usual pale choco- 
colour of theskin of the husband and wife became 
densely covered with spots that looked like thin 
red gum, and when the male turned his head I could 
see tbat these spots were globular ; they glistened 
like dew on a ca , ahd stood high upon the 
skin like bloodstained diamonds. After gazing at 
each other for about a minute, old Dil—for that is 
the female’s name—made a savage rush at her 
husband, and simultaneously both animals reared 
right up on their hind legs, like bulldogs fighting. 
They gaped wide their gigantic mouths, and bit, 
and struck, and lunged at each other savagely, 
while the grass fell out of their great coal-scuttle 
mouths on to the battle-field. For a second or two 
these two gigantic animals closed together, and 
swayed to and fro like Cornish wrestlers. When 
they settled on their four legs again, the old woman 
followed up her aia? by giving her husband a 
treppengous push, ‘well hit,’ with her head ; and, 
while the cowardly old fellow sneaked backwards 
into his pond, his wife trumpeted a triumphant 
of victory from the bank. All this time 
little Guy kept well in the rear of his mother, 
occasionally peeping round her sides to see the rare 
and extraordinary phenomenon of a husband and 
wife having a row. Dil then slowly, and in a shah- 
like manner, walked down the steps into the water, 
and hunted the old man about until she drove him 
up into a corner; she then mounted sentry 
over him. The young one then mounted on 
to his mother’s back, and gazed with filial respect, 
not unmingled with impudence, at his father. 
At the least movement on his governor's side he 
sank down into the water, as quiet as an otter, 
without making the slightest ripple or K 
bubble of air, and Kore reappeared wi i 
pretty little head, erect ears, and bright eyes, and 
ooking like a gigantic frog. During his subaqueous 
excursion, the little rascal had probably gone up 
to, and touched his father, for the old fellow gave 
a sudden plunge and jump, as if he had been 
touched up from underneath by something alive. 
Thus the three remained for about an hour, grunt- 
ing and staring at each other. Obesh e one 
attempt to get ont of his corner, and retreat into 
his den, but his artful old missis was too quick 


for him, cut off his retreat, and drove him back, 


The little one, I observed, always kept the far 
side of his mother, in case his father should turn 
rusty again. In about three-quarters of an hour, 
the row was all over, ahd instead of angry trumpet- 
ings, the signals gradually assumed a more amicable 
tone, and it was evident that the two Behemoths 
were getting into good temper. last the female 
swam’ nearer to her husband, distending her 
great nostrils to the utmost, uttered a kind of hiss, 
not the least like a war cry. When the keeper 
he this he said, They are all right, now, sir; 
they'll not fight any more. See, the old man’s 
ing to smile, and he has uncocked his ears, 
left off staring.’ The faithful keeper was quite 
right, for all three Hippos at once hecame friends, 
and the domestic row was over.” . 


Gleanings, 
— 
The new Alexandra Palace is to be opened, if 
possible, on the Ist of next May. 
The following notice is said to have been recently 
found posted in the vestibule of a church :—“ The 
yerson who stole ‘Songs of the Sanctuary’ from pew 
No. 32 should improve the opportunity of singing 
them here, as he will have no occasion to sing them 
hereafter.” | 
Scorch Humour.—Mr. Gough tells a story 
illustrative of quaint Scotch humour. Two 
from London once came upon a decent-lookin; 
shepherd in e, and accosted him with, 


‘You have a very fine view here—you can see 3 


Nu jist wait 
tule the mists gang away, and you'll see the mune.” 
| MAN PERANCE LECTU 
but sensible German ought to be sent out to lecture 
among the people on temperance—‘‘I sall tell you 
how it vas. I drink mine lager; den I put mine 
hand on mine head, and dere vosh vone pain. Den 
I put mine hand on mine body, and dere vosh 
anoder pain. Den I put mine hand in my pocket, 
and dere was notting. So I jine mid de demperance. 
Now dere is no pain more in mine bead, and de 
in in mine body vas all gone away. I put mine 
in mine et, and dere vas dwenty tollars. 

So I mit de demperance. 
Tue TRADE IN Rosk-LEAVES.—In gardens where 


the queen of (flowers is largely grown the petals 


den was gradually raised, and the two heads ap- 


| 


are carefull gane and consigned to the dis- 
filler, and their value constitutes an important item 
in the financial incomings. At Messrs. Lane and 
Son’s nursery, Great Berkhamstead, the supply of 
rose- leaves amounts to from two to five hundred- 
weight per week in the height of the season. The 
quarters from which the flowers are gathered are 
not in the least injured in appearance by the opera- 
tion, as the flowers are allowed to expand, an pot 
a petal is touched until the flower is about to fal 
to pieces. The petals are then drawn from the 
stem and packed in salt, and the distiller is enabled 
to keep them a considerable time to mitigate the 
pressure of business in the flowery season.—Gar- 
deners’ Magazine. | 
THE Market Price or SERMONS.—<As an index 
to the sermon market, we give the following, taken 
from amongst other announcements in one of the 
Church papers :— ‘‘Sermons.—Good, sound ser- 
mons by an experienced clergyman, adapted to the 
Church’s year. Subscriptions 13s. 6d. per quarter. 
Single, for any Sunday, fifteen stamps. S. P. G., 
Confirmation, Hospital, &c., 28. 6d. each. Ser- 
mons.—Sound, Practical, and Original. Edited by 
an Oxford graduate. Strictly confined to the 
clergy. MSS. for the season and S. P. G. (2s. 6d.) 
now ready. <A specimen ls. 6d. Address, &c., 
Sermons, —Earnest, — Practical, upon the 
Sunday Gospels, Epistles, and Old Testament 
ns, by an experienced Priest. Specimens 
free on approval to clergymen. Sermons for an 
Assize, Volunteer Corps, &c. Strict confidence. 
N. B.— These sermons have been highly commended 
by many eminent and earnest clergymen.— Address, 
&.“ hatevér may be thought of the traffic, it 
cannot be said that the charges are exorbitant. 


PATERNOSTER Row. — Paternoster Row, that 
crowded defile north of the Cathedral, lying be- 
tween the old Greyfriars and the Blackfriars, was 
once entirely ecclesiastical in its character, and, 
according to Stow, was so called from the stationers 
and text-writers who dwelt there, and sold religious 
and educational books, alphabets, paternosters, 
aves, creeds, and graces. It then became famous 
for its spurriers, and afterwards for eminent 
mercers, silkmen and lacemen ; so that the coaches 
of the quality often blocked up the whole street. 
After the fire these trades mostly removed to Bed- 
ford - street, King-street, and Henrietta -street, 
Covent-garden. In 1720 (says Strype) there were 
stationers and booksellers who came here in Queen 
Anne’s reign from Little Britain, and a good many 
tire-women, who sold commodes, top-knots, and 
other dressings for the female head. By degrees, 
however, learning ousted vanity, chattering died 
into studious silence, and the depots of literature 
ruled supreme. Many a groan has gone up from 
authors in this gloomy thoroughfare.—Old and New 
London. (Cassells.) . 

A Jest FULFILLED.—A curious coincidence lately 
happened at a A foreign merchant came to 
that town to look up some of his debtors, and 
meeting one of them in the street, observed that he 
was looking for -him, as he thought it high time 
that the account between them should be settled. 
I should be only too glad,” replied M. X., but 
you cannot draw blood from a stone. Then,“ 
said the creditor, ‘‘I shall have recourse to extreme 
measures. Now I think of it,” cried X., I 
shall soon receive an important legacy. I will,» 
therefore, give you a bill at three months for the 
whole amount, and this I promise to meet.” 
„Very well; where shall I find you?” inquired 
the merchant, ‘‘At No. 29, Rue Robermont.” 
The bill having become due last Week, a clerk was 
sent by the creditor to the above address. As 
No. 29 proved to be the cemetery, the messenger 
suspected a joke, but, nevertheless, inquired of the 
porter whether M. X. was within? ‘‘ Certainly,” 
replied the man, de has been here since yester- 
day.” I am come about a bill.” ‘A bill upon 
X.! I tell you he was buried yesterday.” X. bad 
only intended to play an unworth trick upon his 
creditor, but he actually died a little before the 
expiration of the three months, and, therefore, 
actually occupied the mournful abode he had 
named in jest.—Zcho. 

TRE OrFeRING ResEectrep.—A Hampshire rector 
relates the following incident: There is a certain 
cobbler in the Villans, who, although a worth 

fellow, entertains unorthodox opinions, and wit 

whom the clerk is therefore always at variance; 
and the latter gives me this curious account of his 
failing to obtain from the son of Crispin our Easter 
dues :—‘I am come for your Easter offering, Mr. 
Last,’ observed the ecclesiastical ‘official, looking 
over the half-door behind which the little cobbler 
sits busily at work. ‘And what is an Easter 
offering, and why should I give it? inquired the 
sceptio. Well, never mind about that; only give 
it, that’s all.’ Won't you stop and take a bit of 
bacon with me, Mr. Clerk? for I am just going to 
have my dinner.’ ‘No, thank yer; I want your 
Easter offering.’ ‘Well, then, take a drap o 
summut warm; I've got some ale yonder upon the 
hob.’ The clerk could not help looking wistful, 
but he replied stoutly as before, that he onl 

wauted the Easter offering. ‘At least you will 
take a pipe,’ insisted the cobbler, ‘here is tobacco 
and a box of lucifes.“ The clerk absolutely shook 
his head, ‘Very well,’ observed the cobbler with 
a chuckle, ‘I’ve tried ye with a meat offering, 
with a drink offering, and with a burnt offering, 
and now you will have no other sort of offering 
from me, I promise ye.’ And he kept his word.” 

Tre CARELESSNESS OF LETTER WriTERS.—The 
Postmaster-General, in his report for the past year 
says :—The number of letters which, owing to 
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wrong addresses and other causes, found their way 
to the Returned Letter Office did not greatly differ 
from the number in 1871, and was about 3,600,000. 
Of these, about 170,000 were sent back to foreign 
countries, and of the remainder it was found prac- 
ticable to reissue with corrected or to 
return to the senders upwards of 3,000,000, or more 
than eleven-twelfths. About 88,000 of the unde- 
livered letters contained property of different kinds 
(being an increase of about 20 per cent. upon the 
previous year), and of these more than 300 had no 
3 228 e. coin or bank notes. 

ides the property thus posted, there were 2,700 
valuable al which, owing to careless ing or 
weak envelo escaped from their covers, but 
were 17 A to 1 * of their being traced if 
inqui or; and more than 51,000 postage-stam 
were found loose in the different post-offices. The 
total number of letters posted last year without any 
address was upwards of 15,000, eine about 500 
more than in the previous year. In rd to the 
carelessness and recklessness in posting letters, the 
Postmaster-General remarks that the heedlessness 
with which risks are sometimes run is astounding ; 
but of all the cases that have come before him, one 
of the most surprising relates to what is generally 
regarded as an exemplar of caution and prudence, 
viz., a Scotch bank, from which an unregistered 
letter was lately sent, containing an uncrossed 
cheque for 500/., which was stolen and quickly 
cashed. 

AMERICAN PoETIC ADVERTISEMENTS. — The 
Americans are far in advance of us in poetic 
advertisements, and some examples given by 
Harper's Magazine show that their genius in this 
line leaves little to be desired. What, for instance, 
can be more striking than the following blast of a 
trumpet blown by a tailor in his own honour ?— 

Oh, come into the garden, Mau 
And sit beneath the rose, 15 
And see me prance around the beds, 

Dressed in my Sunday clothes. 


Oh, come and bring your uncles, Maud, 
Vour sisters and your aunts, 

And tell them Johnson made my coat, 
My waistcoat and my pants. 


Again, a tobacconist thus advertises his establish- 
ment in the following beautiful stanza :— - 

Gaily young Ferguson bought his cigar, 

Bought it at Mulligan’s, where the best are, 

When he wants fine-cut or snuff for his nose, 

Gaily young Ferguson purchases those. 
Perhaps, however, for exciting tender and holy 
emotions, and exalting the soul above the earth, 
nothing in modern poetry can be found equal to an 
advertisement of a provision shop, which runs as 
follows :— 

Oh, say not I love you because the molasses 

You purchased at Simpson’s was golden and clear 
The syrup, the sugar, the jelly in glasses, 

The crackers, the mack’rel I know were not dear. 
But when you came to me with Simpson’ssmoked salmon, 

And showed me his samples of e cheese, 

I felt that his claim to be cheap was not gammon; 

I loved you, and said so, dear Jane, on my knees. 
This mingling of poetry and provisions supplies a 
great want, for, as has been ruly said by Fuller, 
Poetry is music in words, and music is poetry in 
sound; both excellent sauce; but they bive fived 
and died poor that made them their meat.” Poets 
nowadays nolonger happily depend, like Chatterton, 
on the smiles of the great, but with grocers for their 


patrons may grow fat upon song.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
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Births, Warringes, und Bexths, 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling id) is made 
for announcements under this heads , for which 
postage-stamps will be received. Alt such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. 


- BIRTHS. 
ATTENBOROUGH.—July 25, at Minton Lodge, Leaming- 
ton, the wife of the Rev. Fredk. S. Attenborough, of a son. 
PEARSON.— July 28, at 3, Greenheys-road, Prince’s Park, 
Liverpool, the wife of Mr. Samuel Pearson, M.A., of a son, 
MARRIAGES, 
DAVIS—SUMMERSELL.—July 23, at Stockwell Baptist 
Chapel, the Rev. C. A. Davis, of Manchester, to Martha 
Mary, Genghter of the late J. Summersell, Esq., of Barns- 


bu e 
COOK—SEAL—Jul 24, at Brentwood Con 


tional 
Chapel, by Rev. W. Legerton, E. Miall, second son of 
John Cook, Esq., of Effra Lodge, Cambridge Heath, E., 
to Mary Nevill, eldest daughter of Charles 


, Esq., of 
The Bower, Navestock, near Brentwood. No re ge 
BRUCE—HALI.— July 24, st Salem Chapel, Wakefield, by 
the Rev. J. S. Eastmead, uncle of the bride, Samuel Bruce, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, to Ann Adams, younger daughter of 
the late Mr. W. J. Hall, Hotels- road. Bristol. | 
DUKES—BATTLEY.—July 24, at Enfield, Clement Dukes, 
Esq., M. B., B.S. London, of Rugby, eldest son of the 
Rev. Clement Dukes, M.A., of Rae , to Florence 
Emma, second daughter of J. W. Battley, Esq., of Laurel- 
bauk, Enfield. 
ALLBROOK—FRITH.—July 24, at Cambridge-heath Con- 
tional Church, Hackney, by the v. William 
arshall, Frederick William, second son of Mr. J. B. 
Allbrook, of Victoria Puark-road, South Hackney, to 
Frances Pugh, eldest daughter of Mr. Charles Frith, of 
Pownall-road, Dalston. 


: DEATHS. 

ISLIP.—July 21, at Denton, Norfolk, aged 70, Harriet, the 
wife of Mr. William Islip, formerly of St. Neot’s, Hunts, 
Her end was peace. | 

LANKESTER.—July 23, at Southampton, J. Lankester, 
J.P., late of Poole, Dorset, aged 76. 

JOHNSON.—July 24, at 243, Fulham-road, Brompton, after 
an illness of only a few days, Henry Martyn, fifth son of 
Rev. G. B. Johnson, Edgbaston, Age 19 years, 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 82, 
for the week ending on Wednesday, July 28, 1873. 


18SUE DEPARTMENT. | 


Notes issued. . £37,477,605 neg — nnn 
rities 3,984, 
Gold Coin Bullion 22,477,605 
Silver Bullion. : 1 a + 
£37,477 605 £37,477,605 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s Capit If 14, 553, 000 Government Secu- 
Public Deposits” 61058 497 weight anaatty).£18,281,888 
i ee , + ann , * 
Other Deposits .. 18, 494, 474 Other ities . 17,412,494 
Seven Day d Notes. . 11,609,315 
other Bills...  458,694/Gold & Silver Coin 738,902 
443,041,893 448,041,898 
July 24, 1873. RANK May, Deputy Chief Cashier. 


How To Dre SiLx, Wool, FEatuers, Rissons, &c., in 
ten minutes, without * the Use Judson’s Sim 
Dyes, 7 colours, 6d. full instructions supplied. 
of all chemists, The Family Herald,” Sept. 3, says, “ A 
very slight acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
= on clear to all.” jy, 

INAHAN’Ss LL Waraxy.—This most celebrated and 
cream of Irish 
a pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest sn Brandy. Note the Red 

randed “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfield-st., Oxford-st., W. 

HoLutoway’s OINTMENT AND Ps. Low Spirits, 
Despondency.—Sickness soon weighs down the most buoyant 
spirits, unless they be maintained by the hope of speedy 
recovery. This salutary hope pe safely be based on Hollo- 
way’s world-esteemed remedies, which are the éafest and most 
efficient curatives of all diseases affecting the exterior and 
interior of the human body. They raise every organ to its 
— standard by improving den th r the 

igestion, securing assimilation, p the , stimu- 
lating the nerves, and di ing obstructions in the vessels 
or glands. In skin diseases oway’s medicaments are in- 
valuable for cooling the surface and eradicating rashes, spots, 
acné, &c. People of all castes, creeds, and sects agree that 
they have no compeers. 


Markets, 
oe See 
CORN EXCHANGE, Maxx Lang, Monday, July 28. 
Of English wheat the fresh supplies were very small, and 
found buyers at the prices of Monday last. Of fo 
wheat the arrivals were liberal for to-day’s market, and t 
trade has been quiet under the influence of fine weather. The 
business doing was in most cases at last week’s rates. Hour 
remoins at previous prices, in slow request. Peas, beans, and 
dian corn were fully as dear. Barley maintained last 


week’s prices, Oats were 18. per qr. lower on the week, in 
consequence of free arrivals. Cargoes on the coast are un- 
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al in value. 
CURRENT PRICES. 
Per Qr. Per . 
WIùIAT— 8. 8. a 8, 8. 
* and Kent, AES. Psas— 
ee ee ee 0 
Ditto new... 51 56 Maple E 
White „% „% ee White .. .. 37 41 
Pöbel ed . 67 80 Boles «+ 87 Al 
ak oe al eee ee 
Rrvze— ee ee ee 36 88 
W 
1 maltin 
Chevalier. . ad — — OaTs— 
4 English — 3 
A Becich fees 1 
” tato.. — a 
“So Cw. „% el ee 
Chevalier. — a Wee. « 8. a 
Brown .. .. 55 60 Foreignfeed .. 19 23 
Brans— FLour— 
Ticks: .. .. 33 37 Townmade .. 47 55 
Harrow .. .. 35 39 Best country 
Pigeon .. .. 41 4 households . 48 47 
Egyptian. 37 39 Norfolk & Suffolk 36 43 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
July 28.—The total im of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 19,260 head. In the 9 
week in 1872 we received 21,339; in 1871, 14,216; in 1870, 
10,626 ; in 1869, 10,613 ; and in 1868, 11,244 head. The cattie 
trade has been rather animated to-day, and a portion of last 
Monday’s decline has been recovered. A full average supply 
of beasts have been on sale. There has been a — show of 
foreign, including 1,554 from Tonning, 47 Dutch, and 350 
Spanish. The trade for them has been more active, and 
— must be quoted 2d. per 8 Ibs. higher than last week. 

rom our own grazing districts a fair supply has come to 
hand. Choice breeds request, and 


ve been in have risen 


been fairly supplied. The demand has been and prices 
have raed PP The best Dowus and red. have 
been dis of at 68. 2d. to 68. 4d. per Sibs. Lambs have 


. d. s. d . 2 '4¢ 
Inf. coarse beasts 4 8to5 2 coarse wooled 5 10 6 2 
Second quality .5 4 5 81 PrimeSouthdown6 2 6 4 
Prime large oen 5 10 6 2 Le. coarse calves 14 0 4 8 
Prime Scots. 6 2 6 4 Prime small 5 0 510 
Coarseinf.sheep 4 10 5 4 Large hoges. 4 0 4 4 
Second quality .5 6 5 10 Neat em. porkers 4 8 5 0 

Lamb, 7s. Od. to 8s, 6d. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, July 28.— The arrivals last week 
from ‘reland were 803 firkins Lutter, and 2,917 bales 
bacon ; and from foreign ports 28,871 pack butter, and 
2,391 bales bacon, e extreme heat of ‘he weather has 
checked the sale of foreign butter: best Dutch, 114s. to 120s. 
according to condition, &c, In Irish a little business has 
been dove; some finest Clonmels sold at 118s. to 120s. 
landed. In the bacon market little change to notice ; supplies 
still short, and the market closed very firm. 


| WETROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Jul 


28.—The supplies of meat offering were short, aud althou 
a quiet demand ex sted, the quotations exhibited a fair 


degree of strength. 


Per Abs. by the carcase, 

8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Inferior beef .3 8 to 4 4 Inferior Mutton 4 0 to 4 8 
Middling do. 4 8 5 4] Middlingdo. 4 8 5 6 
Prime large do. 85 6 83 10 Prime do. 5 8 6 4 
Prime small do. 5 10 6 2 Large 1694 
Veal 2 * 5 8 0 5 8 Small * 8 0 5 6 


Lamb, 6s. 4d. to 78. Od. 
COVENT GARDEN, Friday, July 28.— The late warm 


weather has brought a of soft and bush fruit 
into the market, and brisk at fairly remunerative 
3 We are to have to report the appearance of 

in potatoes many districts. Prices are about 


the same. 


HOPS.—Boroven, Monday, July 28.—Our market has 
been exteedingly quiet this week, There are few hops on 
offer; but where are effected, a reduction on last week's 
— has to be submitted to. The reports are still con- 

icting. Some districts show an improvement, but some 
others, where the bine has hitherto looked well, are going off, 
owing to the influence of red spider and vermin, Continental 
advices are favourable. Mid and East Kent, 5/, 5s., 51. 15s. 
to 61. 10s.; Weald of Kent, 41. 15s., 5“. Os. to 5“. 15s.; 


51. 12s. to 7l. 


POTATOES.—Borovuan AND Sprracrrevps, Monday, 
July 28.—These markets were rather firm during the greater 

rt of last week, but to-day, with increased supplies, there 
18 little inquiry for any description, and prices show a 
genera} relapse. Shaws, 90s. to 70s. per ct.; Regents, 110s. 
to 130s. per cwt.; Kidneys, 120s. to 160s. per cwt. 


SEED, Monday, July 28.—No new cloverseed yet on sale. 
Reports of the crop do not represent the quality fine. White 
seed was held at quite as much money. New French and 
English trifolium were purchased to a limited extent, although 
prices were very moderate. New English and French rape- 
seed could be bought of tolerably quality, ae moderate 
rates. Foreign canaryseed sold rather more freely, at higher 
prices. Large hempseed realised as much money. ew 
winter oats and new rye can be bought for immediate use, but 
are not yet wanted. | 

OIL, Monday, J 28.—Linseed oil has been 

pe has 


uiet, at 
fosmer terms. Ra changed hands slowly. Other oils 
have been quiet. 


COAL, Monday, July 28.—Market ruling ge at 
ips 


noted prices, Tees, 288. 9d.; Hartley's, 27s, 3d. 
resh arrived, 19; ships at sea, 10. 


Adoertisements, 


ce et A elle te, aaa, 


Vickers, Cowper’s-court, Cornhill. 


O MINISTERS and DEACONS.—The Adver- 
tiser wishes to resign his work in connection with the 
Established Church for LABOU R among the CONGREGA- 
TIONALISTS. Sphere of labour of no consequence.— 
Experience, twenty-five years.—Address, E. W., Post-office, 
Murray-street, London, N.W 8. 


WA for a Junior Class, by Miss Ferris 
and Mrs. Smith, Southside House, Weston-super- 
Mare, a YOUNG LADY, under twenty, thoroughly com- 
tent to teach French and English. Applicants will oblige 
y stating — profession, experience in teaching, salary 
1 and furnishing refereuces to aud reasons for leaving 
ast situation. 


RAPERY and OUTFITTING.—A respectable 
YOUTH, about seventeen, who has some knowled 
of the business, REQUIRED by J. Rogers, Prittlewell, 
Southend, Essex. 


PPRENTICE to the DRAPERY.—Thomas 

* Edwards, Silk Mercer, York House, I, 2, and 8, High- 

street, Wolverhampton, has a VACANCY for a well-educated 
YOUTH, about sixteen, as an Apprentice. 


Prokest HOUSE, WOODFORD 


The New School Building is now occupied, giving space 
for a larger number of Pupils. It contains a schvolroom 
50ft. by 20ft., classroom, bathroom, and lavatory (all heated 
by hot water), together with additional bedrooms. 

Prospectuses forwarded on aye to the Principal — 

G. F. H. SYaES, B.A. 


Lins COLLEGE, BRIDPORT, DORSET. 


Principal—Miss GLE. 
Thorough English, French, German, Music, &c. Sea air 
and bathing. Vacancy for an Articled Pupil. 
AUTUMN TERM will begin SepremsBeR 18th. 
Terms and particulars on application. 


Yyictoria VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
by Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German ages; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
A Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
Expenses of 1 under 3 per ceut. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, 
- Actuary and Secretary. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsory 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


ree ang | a every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 


| street, 


Sussex, Al. 108., A. 15s., to 5“. 5s.; Farnham and country, 
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Tur LITTLE WANZER SEWING MACHINE, | CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, a 
2 1 A 7 * 
EABY to LEARN. Ginnet eetontign te Gn tahoving Artidas, which mag be ob- 


EASY to PAY FOR. 
The WANZER wan; 6 are EAST to 


ARN. 
Because they are worked with a Shuttle, the simplest way of 
forming the Lockstitch. 
EASY to USE. 
Because they are I and can be worked on a table. 
ASY to PAY FOR. 
Because the price is low, 
Consistent with a carefully and well-made Machine. 
Price Liats and all information free. 
4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


| pews LANDS FOR SALE in the UNITED 
STATES. 


The Burlington and Missouri-River Railroad Company 
offers for Sale, at a Low Price, on Four, Six, or Ten Years’ 
Credit, with interest at favourable rates, and in quantities to 
suit purchasers, its Lands in the great Agricultural States of 

ligibl „„ og 3 Rail 
eligibly sitnated on and Burlington Railwa 
route between the Atlantic and the Pacific. A 

Full information in reference to the character and cost of 

these Lands, and to tne Rates of ig Steamship and 


„Railway to the Western and Pacific by the above- 


named route, may be had on application by letter or in 
reson, at auy of the offices of the Company in the United 
Kingdom 4 also, a Handbook for the use of inteuding 
igran | 
vi Liverpool: 16, South Castle-street. 
London: 25, Moorgate-street. 


HAMILTON A. HILL, General Agent. 


DWARD WADSWORTH, ORGAN 

BUILDER, Atsgert-Squars, MANCHESTER, esti- 

mates for New Instruments, Enlargements, and Tuning on 
application. 


YDROPATHY !-JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK; DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Proprietors and M —Mr, and Mrs. 
. GEORGE BARTON. 

The house is replete with every convenience for the full 
prosecution of the Hydropathic System, and possesses a high 
character for cleanliness and comfort. Jackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminently 
adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn and 
wiuter months. 

Terms—from 24s. 6d, to 318. 6d. per week. 
Prospectuses on. application. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTE 


L., 37, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W. C, 
Beds, from 18. 6d. Plain Breakfant or Tea, 1s. 30. 
i of which there: are a thousand in the 


“As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is t 
most comf le home I find when away from home.”—W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. 

„After visiting various places in England, I have come te 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
t Hotel par excellence."—J. K. KaArncuEr, 


G S LLY’S PRIVATE AND 
„ MMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and 
FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Evusron-road, Kine’s Cross 
(Corner of Belgrave-street), LONDON. Opposite the Mid- 
land and Great Northern, and close to the London and 
North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from Is. 6d. Breakfast or 
Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 
Extract From Visfrors’ Boox. 

“ Every attention and very comfortable.” 

“The House comfortable and all things done well.” 

“ Everything very sstisfactory and charges moderate.” 

“Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 

A first-class home at cheap rates.” 


WD OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The SHAH, and 
the PERSIANS at HOME. Illustrations of Persian 


Mauners. The Home of the Shah, Ke. With Original | 


Persian Music (produced iu land for the first time), con- 
cluding with a New Illusion, An ARABIAN NIGHT: a 
Fairy Dream.—LAST WEEKS of The ENCHANTED 
GLEN, which, owing to Mr. Buckland’s provincial arran 

ments, cannot be represented after July 12—A (N) ICE 
LECTURE, by Professor Gardner. — FLOWE and 
BUDS, by Mr. King —The DIVER.—The DIVING BELL. 


Many Entertainments. Open from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. 
Admission 18. 


G. NIXEY’S Reltined BLACK LEAD. 
* “CLEANLINESS,” 

The Proprietor to CAUTION thé Public against 
beiug im 1 upon by unprincipled tradesmen, who, with a 
view 5 prof are manufacturing and ven liug 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of the above 

Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


TYINHE COAL TAR PILL (WRIGHT'S 
PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS).—They act 
doubly —cleansing, at the same time disinfecting. A boon 
to the rich and poor. 
YENHE COAL TAR PILL (WRIGHT'S 
PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS).—From their 
purifying qualities these Pills cannot be too highly recom- 
mended to Females. They correct sickness of the stomach, 
cure headache, and are the best known remedy for those 
painful affections — Hemorrhoids (piles). 
{vee COAL TAR PILL (WRIGHT'S 
PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS). — They 
sweeten the breath, give quietude to the nerves, regu- 
late the liver, the stomach, the kidneys; restore sleep, and 
xive new strength to the failing system. Sen-ation after 
Taking—An vgreeable warmth along the mucous membrane; 
a sound, refreshing sleep that night. After effects—A joliy, 
exuberant feeling. In boxes, 1s. IId. and 28. 9d. each. Sold 
by all Chemists. W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Southwark 


street, London, Manufacturers of the celebrated Coal Tur 
Soup (Wright's Bapo Carbonis Detergens). | 


tained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen. 
2 PICKLES IN MALT VINEGAR. 


6 WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
Curry Paste and Curry Powder. 


IRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. 
Jones and Co., Tirhoot. 


Cl JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, warranted mate from Fresh Fruit and with 
Sugar only. 


y 
E83 SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Fragrance. 


Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
%% Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 


Is now universally accepted as the best restorative for the 

weak. It behoves the public to see that they obtain 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, as Chancery appro 

have elicited the fact that at least one unprineipled imitator 

did not use Quinine at all in the Dag cig of his Wine. 
Sold by all Grocers, at 30s. per dos 


WATERS anp SON, 
Or1GInNaL MAKERS, — 
WORCESTER HOUSE, 34, EASTCHEAP, LONDON. 
Agents—Lewis anv Co., Worcester. 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 
SAVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. 
They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the diges- 
tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach can- 
not tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle, price from 2s. to 21s. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


IVER PILLS WITHOUT MERCURY.— 
Only two Medicines really act upon the Liver,—one jg 
Mercury, or Blue Pill; the other, Dandelion. Thousands of 
constitutions have been destroyed by Mercury, Blue Pill, or 
Calomel. The only safe remedy is 


DR. KING’S DANDELION AND 
QUININE LIVER PILLS, 
which act very gently on the liver, giving immediate relief in 
all cases of bile, indigestion, sick headache, loss of appetite, 
giddiness, spasms, heartburn, flatulency, nervousness, gout, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels.— Manufactured 
by J. Rorke, 47, Mortimer-street, London, W., and sold all 
over the world by every respectable Chemist and Medicine 
Vendor, in boxes, ]s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s. each. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in 8 Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
ames 4 re a yield momen 

relief at expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, an 
thus i ing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, m science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH E Ras the true remedy. 

SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarbo author of the Anti-Lancet,” says : 
—I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise s ning treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
C 2, Influenza, Consumptive Night Sweats, Quinsy, and 
all affections of the throat and chest. | 

Sold in bottles at 18. 9d., 4s. 6d,, and 11s. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, ef hp 

„ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of n Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


— e EM 
i i t out t ni ingdom an 
British Colonies since their firat introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
ties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
KN Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General ility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 
The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at ls. 14d. and 4s. 6d. 
each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. and lls. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists, 


IMPORTANT FACTS, 

All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “‘ Handy-Guide 
to D..mestic Medicine,“ which can be had gratis from any 
chemist, or = from Dr. Rooke, va seca tie Con- 
ceruing thi „the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :—“ It will be au incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think.” | 


O * THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 

i CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 EN. 
VELOPES, suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and Family use, 
on receipt of P. O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 5s. 6d. ; 2,000 


each, 20s. : 

THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
street, London, E. C. Established fifty years. 
N.B.—Every description of stationery (in reasonable 
quantities) at the wholesale price. 


HARTA PERFECTA. — This new and 


beautiful note- is the most perfect ever made. 
“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.“ 
Observer 


“Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
82 News. 
packets, containing six varieties, post free One 


Shilling. 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. 


NTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house, 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 
Designed and Executed—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fileet- 
street, City, E. C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
dou-bridge, 8.E. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


N O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 

BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a chara. 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 1.8. Od. Pills aca 
Ointment, each in boxes, 1s. 14d., 28. 9¢., 48. 6d., by post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depôt, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head in the centre. 


sad OR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


(ILARKE'S WORLD - FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTBRE 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing aud clearing the blood from all impurities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 
it is a never - failing and permanent cure. 

It Cures Old Sores, 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers, i 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandular r 

Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from wages, bao pra to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and in cases containing six 
times the quantity, 1ls. each—sufficient to effect a permanent 
cure in Fy majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL 
CHEMI AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
* St the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 

F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale —All Patent Medicine Houses. 


RUPTU RES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITH’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER TRUSS, 1 no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the followirg peculiarities and 
advantages :— lst. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
ed from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Church and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S., Professor of Surgery in 
san Be College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. 
Guthrie, a Surgeon tothe Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King's College Hospital ; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guy's Hospital; W.Couison,Esq.,F.R.S., 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Esq.; 
F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the litan Police Force, 
Aston Key, Pie Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. R. S.; and many 


others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had b and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwar by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2l»., 263. 7d., and 318. 6d., 
Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 


ostage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 
EW PATENT 


N 
HELXSITIO STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


Ene material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as beiag peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and the test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 


, light im texture. and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
5 e an — stocking. Price 43. d., 78. d., 1038., and 
16s. each. Postage, free. 


John White, Manufacturer, 223, Piccadilly, London. 


N * 
» re gia il * 


A Her Ross nn Sauen FURNISH YOUR HOUSE’ w= THE BEST 
AT 


to become their original colour. This is guaranteed by Alex. vr “er 


Jurx 30, 1873, THE NONCONFORMIS®. . . . 
ARTICLES | 

Ross. It is merely a to damp the hair with it. Price 

10s. 6d. ; sent for stamps.— 


High Holborn, London. * 
OSPR FLY is the 1 i 5 Alex. | nen D E A N E 8 ? A. 1700. 


Ross’s 1 % iy oy 225 
Hair and a producer o iskers e effect is speedy. It ATALOGUE ’ 
is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d.; sent for ming e pier say — N N 


stamps. Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., 19s., 25s., dcs. 40s. Fenders—Bright, 45s. to £15 15s. ; Bronze, 8s. Gd. to £6. 
A LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID.— | Hectro — 26s. to 42s.; Desert, 178. to $33. Stoves— 


It curls immediately straight and ungovernable Hair. Spoons, „ 26s. to 448.; „ 178. to * 
It is of no consequence how strai 1 or — vernable the hair Papi Mache * Trays, in Sets, ne., 568. 008 
is when it is used. Sold at 38. 6d. or 54 stamps. Elvctre T Tea and Coffee £3'108., £7 10s., £12 10s. 
“4 LEX. ROSS'S GREAT WH RESTORER. | Dish Covers, Tin, 238.; Metal, 66s. ; mentee, BHF 
Alt restores Grey Hair to its original colour in a few | Electro Cruets, Six Glass—9s., Gus. 84s 
days. It increases growth and removes dandrift. Sold in 1 Liqueurs, 40s., 60s., 758., 908 
large bottles at 3s. 6d.; sent for stamps or P. O. Order-—A | Lamps—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. 
ROSS, 248, High Holborn, London. Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, from 44s. 
MOVING or WAREHOUSING | Coal Sonttles and Vases, Bones, Bo. 
FURNITURE, ge, application should be made to | Clocks— English, Erenoh, afd American. " — Utcm, nonan tines 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) | China an er, Tea, an Services. Garden —Lawn 1 ere, . 


for wn Lee oem a 3 by bey erat A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 
vans. Estim ree. Advances made if required. Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
_WINES OF AUSTRALIA. LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS | IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
j The “Tintara” is a robust sustaining * I It cannot SHU [TERS.—Self-coiling, fire ae thief-proof. Can None geod hos the Inventor’ Se Pare 
evelope acidity. It is grown on ironstone soil. It possesses 8 ete ted to window A reo he om 5 bine being — nro label and outer 
nigh tonic pro =o ees is ary a oe * OL ARK “nd GO eee ation conde exellent economic flavouring 
ti t other wines can ad on 
application at P. B. BURGOYNE’S, Head Offices, 50, Old N Pati, Manchester, Arend aud - ct pe aces, Fad ade due 
Broad-street. and London Wall, London, E. C. ESSENCE OF AN 0 11 HOV) ES 8. or the nerves,” (Liebig) 
YOUNG'S HALF-GUINEA TROUSERS, THE ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR. O AL S8.—LEA and “ie 8 Re 7 
@ warranted all wool, and properly shrunk. The new He 
Summer patterns, directions for self-measure, and illustrated Is only manufactured by ‘gan, 283. 1 
srt 8 136, High Holborn, London. JOHN BURGESS & SON, 
— 5 107, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
R AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — Impure Established 1760. . .' Delivered 
disease, hence the value of KAYE'S WORSDELUS PILLS, 2 — 
sease, the value o j 
which effectually —— the vital fluid from all impurities. LEA AN D PE 85 SAUC E. 8-cross an are cod 2 5 
1 pe ms oo ee ea ee restore impaired health THE és WORCE ERSHIRE, b 8 park-bas 
when all other remedies have faile 
Sold b a Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 9 by a 1 74 — OATS. =e J. — 5 BRELL and 
eines, at Is. Id., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. roves the ap aids digestio erchants to ‘, 
AM o . * BOT. H ERS, Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. — ny Seah preset 
5 — ’ 
™’ MERCHANT PLAYLORS, Bors GUT. A8K FOR LEA AND ! PERRINS' SAUCE. End Office, next 
: : HOICE FLOWER peed —_ ef cw) 
BEWARE OF F IMITATION 8, 
XAMUEL BROTHERS’ vast Stock (the largest 1873.—Twelve beautiful varie fn: Weak Sons 
in London) is divided into Nine — Each — and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles Le., including double German Aster, and Ten- 
8 . — 2 gone: is — the class to which it aud labels. e 
EL Be FER at TCEMEN'S sad e ee snd BLACKWELI, Tendon, sad old | Sem 
— YOUT 1 ATTIRE. all Dealers f in Sauces = Scere f the 2 BLS 
te Fit 
Raben, Style The Use of Ng AU of SAR 
rable Material | 
Value for Money. THE GLENFIELD STARCH 
TED FOR Best Workmanship. er tam Worm 
NO Permanent Colours. Always secures | cations should be addressed. 
. The Delight of the Laundress, IDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from 
irati “ foam ows, 
-\Wearresistlog . roperties. the eee and other ager By tt hint, who ** ue 2 5 as 
EW SUMMER FABRICS And the Comfort of the Wearer. very superior to the rock 
PRICE LIST. is the only efficient ja why ak 
SUMMER surrs. SUMMER COATS. PURE AER ATED WATER 2 — | from Wormwood-atreet fe 21, — 
— —— — — ~ : — 8 
E 221 : f . 
9 2 fy 4 2 2 E. 7 Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, . your own room, 
: 12258 13332 Lithia, and for GOUT, Li =i IF. id. Fp Ry 
E s 2 28 2 THIN yee — aod 
2 e enn ny eee e 
apd ev t ere, and | imitations 
36s. | 43s. 6d. | 16s. A | 17s. 6d. | 258. 21s. Wholesale of R. Ellis & ca Ruthin, North Wales. Lon- — 
— — don Agents: —W. Best and Son, Henrietta- street, Cavendish- 
428. 498. 208.1 B 2138. 288. | 288 square, 
50s. 578. * 26s. 88s. 33s JOH N GOSNE LIE. 8 CQ. 8 
508. 685 286. D 99s. | 42s. 42s ‘ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE”? 
7 Baa. 775 E a. | te. r Greatly + ae Pee MARELLA for * Teeth. 
818. 918 34s. 1) | 45s. 550. 556. Restores Human to its “hue, no matter at — without t an 
the fa pristine hue, — 5 
‘ age. sine 
948. | 104s, 38s. 55s. 65s. — — . 
W “ TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” | suc) 
1028. | 112s ae 60s. 708. 2 Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
1iés. | 130s. | — ’ 70s. | 64s. = SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S, 
| 4 | and see that you have none other than their genuine 
All sizes off Guide to | Patterns All | Perfect Articles. 
rern Said by 4 — 
Gate uss, men das: de. style e CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
roughly and 
Bie. to — 2 DN fit. style. Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, Lo London. | 
NEW SUMMER TROUSERS. DENTOCRETE, 
A 1 1 OR 
128. 6d. 14s. 16s. 17s. 6d. 22s. 
GQ AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HI 2 SOLUBLE TOOTH POWDER TABLETS. 
The most agreeable and perfeet embodiment of Tooth 
QAMUEL BROTHERS beg to notify to Parents ä Powder ever invented. 
an t t ints 
Fabric 3 ri por Youths’ Clothing gy vill mew 5 rea | 0 aye egperence of thdae Tablets 1 ions produ —_ — men | b 24 24 pach 
amount o ard wear. 
ME NEW “ WEAR-RESISTING” FABRICS | halfdry powder, often most gritty’ thon stenting cat the [DMAN'S e SALT is superior to any other 
are manufactured in every style of Juvenile Costume. | advantages, which are exp in the directions enclosed = 0 as by the ' 
Suid for 2 Boy four fet in heignt, D cles, 30s, 6a, o dcn mon to are so apparent; that it s Fat, e l | fe ae eens 
ul 5. 2 
Price . — or N according to size. r reteined in fu 


favourable consideration of the general public than that th rations of refining, sad pusilping, ean 
G AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, , LUDGATE-HILL. | are as efficacious and n n as they | activity. 
are agreeable and free from numerous. objections inherent in 


, Bs a ees IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectual relie es 
HE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK of the nature of ordiuary tooth powder. The ! proper. T tender feet. They should d be taht nad oe 
1 FASHIONS contains 1 Portraits of e of 3 3 E = . — with hs cies — Ea . or #1X ounces * 
urope, English Ministers, Statesmen, an oliticians, Ws tina 4— Chemists 
— — all ranks and parties. Each Portrait (with freshness which may truly be considered “the attribute of 33 oe 


s. Beware of imitations. 5 aud Son, 2 
brief biographical memoir) adorus a figure illustrating the fg mt the Danrocrers, or SoLvsLe Toorn Powper: Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, E.C 1 
newest aud most geutlemanly styles of costume. Price Gd., | TARITTS. 2s. 6d. — IDM ANS’ SEAS ALT. ~Whent 
or gratis to pu , sili 
Patterns and guide to self-measurement sent free. throughout the ii — — le rage po „ Se | Panna article, 2 hw om atte wesley 
GAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-H HILL, ae 7 


1 


— 2 


arringdon-st very cll-known trade mark 4 
aud SON, Farrin and HOV. 8 “ N 
LONDON, E. C. 1 1 d HOVENDEN and SONS, which are the words, ‘Tidman'e See s Sea Salt. * 


n, 21, Widson-street, Finsbury, London, E. C. 
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1 
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TH MONCONFORMIST. 


Jury 30, 1873. 


Now ready, Parr 94, price 6d., 
2 „ FOR AUGUST, 
% Le 


“ Spirit and Soul and Body ”... 


The Modern Jews ...........0:s655 By Rev. Dr. EpERsusix. 
Stories of “The Quiver” Cot. 
* Mrs. G. Linwaus 


Sans. 
„ By pe T. JAcKson, 
A“ in the Wood” ......... By Jzaniz Herne. 
“The ” Bible Class „ e., &c. 


SERIAL STORIES. 
2 the Author of “The 


es of Chatty and 


By Avon Cx, Author 
not His by Right,” &. 


ne W. N M. Frrzoszarp, 


N. 222 * Wars * Lawson, M. ELLAN 
— 9 Cariuss, &c. 


25 1 Purrxn, and Garrix, and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, Parr 4, price 7d., 
The BIBLE W agg 


Case, Petrrer, & Gauri, London, Paris, & New York. 


8 EDUCATION. 
o » Corrected to bed ong) at all 
ready 3 Booksellers, or post free 


n BDUCATIONAL OGATA- 


CA, Freun, and Galt, Ladgate-hill, London. 


| “SINNER’S FRIEND.”’ 


This day, price One Shilling, Third Edition, 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


4 


By Rossat Grirren. 
Leadon: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 


Gecond Edition, thie day, price One Shilling; by post, 1s. Zd., 


matters 

By Bexnaxp 

Leadon: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 
THE NORTHERN 


tie hi $522 . Nee 


832 VILLA, TORQUAY. 
r 1 te olay eee, 
tages, combined withthe comfara ofa well-ordered Chrtuan 


The SCHOOL REOPENS Tawa, August lst. 
Terms and references upon application. 


TNSTABLISHM for YOUNG GENTLE. 
— aati LD HOUSE, PARKSTONE 


This conducted by Rev. WALTER GILL, 
d 
Tra 7 — wil REOPEN (b. ) on | 
References to Parente of Pupils. 


RAILWAYS as INVEST. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
For Avaust, price Is. 


ConTENTs or THE NUMBER. 

1. “ Wordsworth.” By Sir John Duke Coleridge, M.P. „ 
Exeter, H.M's Attorney-General. 

Princess of Thule.” By William Black, Author of 

“The Adventures of a Phaeton.” Chapters 

3. “ How the Stabat Mater’ was Written.” By Alexander 

4. “The Use and Abuse of Hospitals.” By W. Fairlie 


Clarke, M. A., M. B. 
% John Stuart Mill” a By n 
"ve Done Wi . 


» 1 


No. 166. 


» 


By F. C. 


By A 


„Mr. 3 and the ‘Edinburgh Review. By 
George Grove. 
Macmillan and Co., London. 


Three Vols., imp. 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d., 


R. TEGG has much ure in announoing 
the com of the Condensed Edition of D 
ADAM CLARI S COMMENTARY on the OLD and 
1 TESTAMENT, by the Rev. Rosert NewrTon 
ound. 


Orixions or THE Pass. 
r joe Prag 52 
A is W to t 
present and — usefulness hich 


in regard to the obj 
the noble anthor had so much at heart—religious 

“cis Gok ote f readers, especially th 
= ue for most y the 
members of Dr. Clarke’s community.”—Freeman. 

“This edition has been carefully edited and well got up.” 
Local Preacher. 


London: William Texg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
“COME TO JESUS.” One Penny. 


One Penny. 


Packets of 50 of either, post free, on receipt of 3s. 8d., direct 
. Warren, Hall, and Co., 88, Camden - rdad, London, 


3 HILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


The NEXT SESSION of this College will open in the 
last week in Szrprzemper. A ions from Young Men 


desiring admission should be made without delay. 
— ge as Candidates for the Christian Ministry, 
2 received. All particulars can be had from the Hon. Sec., 
Rev. FREDERICK STEPHENS. 


Birchfield, Bi 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
*** 


Hgap Mast 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M. A., Lead. 
os Medalist > 1 1 late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
Priseman in Higher Senior ‘Mathématics, of Uni- 
versity — London; Fellow of University College, 


D MASTER. 
J 255 1 coe tld, * Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
of First Class in Classical Honours 
at at the First .. — London * 


Assistant Masts 
R. B. ir ; Exhibitioer, C peg cee. Scholar, and 


A. D. . CAMPBELL, Bon Associate of th of the Royal College of 


HENRY TAYLO 

Rev. P. P. ROWE, M.A. London. 

HERMANN POMNITZ, Esq., Certificated by the Im- 
ee and by the University of 


Extra 
ARCHIBALD GUNN, „Student Ro . f 
THOMAS 8 3 a 
Resident t Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 


A to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
8. DICKINSON, Eag., Wolverhampton. 


<< HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
REST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


Paincrpats—Mrs. TODD and DD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 
‘i . Mrs. C. L. Batrour. ° 
... Prof. BEntLEY, King’s Coll. 
„ Dr. MANDROU. 
„ Dr. GERNER. 


German — ‘ 
Italian oy ... Signor Suino. 
Gide rg Dr. gored Dulwich Col. 
G and Natural Belence E. H. West, M. 
sical Geography .. Mr. Jongs, PR RGS, F. d. S.] 
... JOHN BLOCKLBY, Esq. 
* Herr Louis Digg. 
“ Esq., King’s Col. 


ies Rev. J. V. dong, DD, F. d. 8 
Terms and Particulars on application. 


DUCATION for GIRLS, ‘at SOUTHSIDE 
HOUSE, WESTON-SU PER-MARE. 


e oat b a and ander tbe eon 
Cambridge Local Examinations, and is under 
nt: ginal ang lf welt amped We have 


considerable experience tages ¢ doen have success- 
fully assed Pupils at Cambridge an xford Local Exami- 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEEC: ECHES’ 


GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTE 
Principele—The Misses HOWARD. 
| AUTUMN TERM will begin Tnunspar, September 18th, 


Principale—Mr. and Mrs. H. B. SMITH aud Mies FERRIS, |. 


HODDER AND ST 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ON’S 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 
‘The CONGREGATIONALIST for 


Ausr. 
A Forgotten Mi isterial — 
in u 
Lessons for Christian Labourers — from the Great Example. 


An Gentleman. 
2 — Life and Maxims.” 


An Urgent Want. 

Report of Select Committee on Endowed Schools. 
Ecclesiastical Sketches: Bishop of Lincoln. 

The Political Relations of Nonconformists. 


— —" 


„A remarkable contribution to the poetry of the period.” 
Illustrated London News. 


No ready, THOMAS COOPER’S NEW POEM, entitled 


The PARADISE of MARTYRS: a Faith 
Rhyme. By the Author of “The Pu of Sui- 
cides: a Rhyme.” 1 Handsomely bound, 6s. 


People's Edition of the LIFEof THOMAS 
COOPER. Written by Himself. With Portrait. Fourth . 
Edition. 3s. 6d., cloth. 

„A most interesting volume.”—Leisure Hour. 
“ Can hardly fail to amuse and interest the readers of his 
stirring narrative. % tor. 


THE JUBILEE SINGERS AND THEIR SONGS. 
Second Edition, price 4s., cloth, with numerous Portraits, &c., 


The JUBILEE SINGERS, and their 
Pik BA. for Twenty Thousand Dollars By Rev. G. D. 


This Volume contains the Words and Music of 61 Songs. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 78. 6d., with Twenty 
Illustrations, 


The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 
By J. W. DAWSON, LI. D., F. R. S., F. G. S., Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of M Gill University, Montreal, 
Author of “ Archaia,” “ Arcadian Geology,” &c. 

This most valuable volume. Christian Observer. 

3 is a book of rare excellence. — British Quarterly 

ew 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of “THE BEGGARS.” 
This day, Third Edition, price 3s. 6d., cloth extra, 


‘Phe BEGGARS; or, the Founders of 
the Dutch Republic: an Historical Tale. By J. B. DE 
LIEFDE. 
An interesting and animated story.’—Athenzum. 
“A piece of genuine historical ** Argosy. 
“A spirited little story. May be compared to Mr. 
Kingsley’s ‘ Westward Ho.’”—Saturday Review. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row. 


HE FOUNDATION-STONE of the NEW 
BAPTIST CHAPEL, FOLKESTONE, will be laid 
7 8 August 7th, by WM. OLNEY, Esq., of 
on 
The ceremony will commence at Three o’clock p.m. 
Tea will be provided at Five o’clock. 
The Rev. Dr. LANDELS will preach in the Town Hall at 
Seven o clock. 
CONTRIBUTIONS will be very gratefully received by 


WM. SAMPSON, Pastor. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Mastsr— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll, Tend, Mamiber of the Connell ef 
the Philological Society, æe 


Vicze-MastTer— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., C 
Member of the Li and Philosophical 
chester, Member of the London Mathemati 

Professor 


formerly F of Saree Logic in 


8 MAstTeRs— 


1 as, 


Airedale 


F. E. IS., Member of the 

, one of the Editors of 
y English Text , Author 
the Southern Counties of 3 


JAMES NETTLESHIP, 2 B. A., Scholar and Priseman 

of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, ] 866. 
Lavy RssipEent—Miss COOKE. 

The MICHAELMAS ——— 18th SEPTEMBER, 


For Prospectuses and further information, 72 
Head Master, at the School, or to — the Bar 
R. H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, 8.E. 3 


12» DENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Principal—Rev. W. H. H. GRIFFITH, M. A. 
Secretary Mr. EDWARD BAYLY. 


Pupils are for Matriculation at the Universities 
or for Com pursuits, 
erm, 28, 30, . 
The COLLEGE REOPENS on Faipay, August lst. 
Prospectuses on application. 


41 8 — by Giupert L. Baver. 
Improved ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 

Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c.,&c. Price lists on 


application, at ‘the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham- 
street, London, W. 0 


Published by WILLIAM Rosert Wu. Loox, at No. 18, Bouverie 
London; and Printed by Roszar Kinestow Burt, 
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